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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonvon, Dec. 3d, 1849. 

The repose of two nights and the quiet of an 
English Sunday have permitted me to recover 
from the shock, and stunning force wih which 
this mighty capital strikes the mind god the sen- 
ses of the stranger. Three times have entered 
its wondrous whirl, and three times a fresh be- 
wilderment has overtaken me. I have heard it 
said by Americans, that entering London was 
very much like entering N¢w York, and I can 
conceive that if one e”mes from the station 
asleep in a cab—it maf be so. But under no 
other circenstances, There is something, not 
merely in the immense distances you traverse, 
hut in the grim sohdity of the houses—the con- 
tinuous flow of the people—the ceaseless thun- 
derous rumbling of carriages, cartsand vans, and 
the dense canopy of smoke, which at once an- 
nounces to my mind, at least, the presence of 
multitudes of human beings and human interests 
such as I never elsewhere saw or felt to be gath- 
ered together. And I krow no better expression 
for the sentiment with which I have always en- 
tered and abided in London than Mr. Webster’s, 
who when he was asked what he thought of the 
city, answered, ‘‘I have not yet done wonder- 
Especially does this stuperfaction over- 
come one now when the world-city is wrapped 
in its wintery mystery of fog. For all that has 
been said and sung of London fog conveys a 
feeble idea of the reality. We, born under the 
glowing American sky, under sunlight more 
golden and blue heavens more blue than smile 
on any other land save Greece, can with diffi- 
culty believe that a place exists where for day 





- ” 
ing. 


after day the sun shines not at all or only as 
through smoked glass, while a murky mist floats 
at morning and evening up and down the streets, 
blackening all that it touches, and turning Parian 
marble to the hue of Newcastle Coal. When in 


constrained intensity of his uttetance, literally 
seemed to fascinate his hearers. ‘Though small, 
the audience was'of a very striking character. 
Many persons of no little celebrity were there, and 
every face wore an expression of interest and 
sympathy with the speaker, such as I have sel- 
dom witnessed. Mr. Scott, Imay mention, fills 
the chair of Moral Philosophy in the Ladies’ 
College of London, an institution much’ carped 
at, as ‘*a new and strange thing ’’—but really 
|most excellent in design, and conducted with 
great ability. The respectability of its support- 
ers has secured ita present stand,—and I cannot 
doubt that its manifest good results will ere long 
conquer the unfounded prejudices which yet 
stand in its way, and raise up around it a host of 
similar foundations. 








[For the Register.] 


Messrs. Epirors,—In your paper of Februa- 
ry 9th, you give the inquiry of a correspondent, 
with regard to the nature of the ‘‘ empire and the 
glory which were present to the mind of Christ, 
and which He rejected, as we are informed in 
Matthew iv: 10, and Luke iv: 8.’’ As, not- 
withstanding your suggestion to your correspond- 
ent, to furnish the answer to his own interesting 
question, no further communication has yet ap- 
peared, I eommnnicate a few thoughts, to be 
used only in case the inquiry should not be sat- 
isfactorily answered by its author or by some one 
else. 

The common conception regarding the subject 
in question, is that the tempter,—whatever we 
are to understand by that word,—offered to Je- 
sus the proposal to abandon at once the purpose 
for which he came into the world, lay aside the 
character of Redeemer of mankind, and pursue an 
exclusively selfish object, the attainment of an 
earthly empire. This too, it istaken for grant- 
ed, must have been done consciously ; no self-de- 
lusion, no concealment of an evil passion under 
plausible names is supposed. I agree with your 
correspondent in the opinion that to the pure 
mind of Jesus, such a proposal could not have 
attained to the force of a temptation. Yet it ap- 
pears that our Saviour regarded the thought of 
earthly empire as a temptation, and one which it 
was necessary instantly to repel from his mind. 
When ‘ Peter took him and began to rebuke 
him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall 
not be unto thee,’’ with what vehemence did the 





the summer I saw St. Paul's for the first time, | 
I could not account for the unspeakably begrimed | 
and sooty condition of columns and porticoes and | 
windows and carved work—and it seemed to me 
to argue a most heathen negligence in the au- 
thorities that these abominations were not cleaned 
away from their beautiful cathedral. But a day 
in December explains it all and satisfies one that 
the Grecian architecture so misplaced in most 
modern cities is above all absurdly incongruous 





with the London sky. Under the flashing bril- 
liancy of Grecian light the rounded beauty of the | 
column (which is as much the characteristic of | 
Grecian architecture as the arch, of Rome) re-| 


ceives full justice from the atmosphere—but the | 


Saviour recoil from the suggestion! His words 
on that occasion are similar to those he is said to 
have used when tempted in the wilderness, ‘‘Get 


{ thee behind, me, Satan ;’’ (Matthew xvi. 23,) 


and the temptation was substantially the same. 
What was it then! Surely notthe suggestion 
of a course so obviously criminal, that the virtue 
even of one among his humblest followers would 
have been sufficient to turn from it. 

Perhaps the following thoughts may remove 
the difficulty. It is not, I conceive, certain or 
even probable, that our Lord had the whole 
course of his ministry distinctly marked out for 
him from the first. Were that the care, he 
would have been allowed less of free agency than 


effect of the London fog is to blacken the front! 8 #ccorded tous. He had the guidance of the 


‘ | 
ofthe column so much more deeply than the} 


back that the lights and shades are completely | 
reversed and from a creation rivalling in graceful | 
beauty the forest monarchs who gave its model, 

becomes to resemble a misshapen monstrosity. | 
But architecture is a dangerous subject to touch 
upon—for an American runs great risk of ma 
ness on this topic when he finds himself among 
the wonders of the world—and I must therefore | 
forbear to indulge myself in a disquisition which | 
threatens to be tedious. I said that an English 
Sunday had combined with nights of repose to | 
deliver my faculties from the bewilderment into | 
which my arrival at London plunged them. For! 
the discourses of that Sunday were of such a 

character as to carry my thoughts back to New 

England—and but for the liturgy at [Essex Street 
I might have fancied myself in a Boston church. 

Mr. Madge, a most kind hearted, and excellent 


man, very much resembles in his style of com- 


position and delivery, the older school of Ameri- 
can Unitarian preachers, and his sermon trans- 
ported me into a familiar atmosphere of thought 


and feeling. The audience at his Chapel was re- 
markably intelligent in appearance, and most 
commendably attentive. He, in common with 
most of the London clergy, both of the Estab- 
lished Church and their Dissenting bodies, has 
abolished the custom of afternoon services, a 
system only justifiable, as it seems to me, in the 
country, wherea great distance is to be travers- 
ed—but most inconvenient antl undesirable in a 
city. Were the puritan custom of cold dinners 
rigidly maintained, the services of the afternoon 
might go on prosperously—but nature demand- 
ing physical and intellectual repose after a hearty 
meal, throws an atmosphere of drowsiness over 
an after-dinner congregation, which, far from 
disposing the mind to holy thoughts, laps it in 
an Elysian indolence and balmy sleep. There- 
fore, I think, the English citizens have done 
well to abandon a hopeless struggle against the 
force of things and to institute evening services. 
And, whoever visits a London Church at night, 
and compares the attentive respect and wide-awak- 
edness of the audience with the slumberous air of 
a New England afternoon congiegation, will 
come, I am persuaded, to the same conclusion. 
On Sunday evening, I heard the Rev. Mr. Scott, 
a young Caledonian preacher, who is now excit- 
ing much interest among the cultivated and 
thinking people of London. Mr. Scott preaches 
in the Hall in which Mr. Emerson lectured, and 
in great part, to the same audience, occupying a 
position in religious thought very near that of 
Dr. Bunnell. Mr. Scott exhibits as decided a 
predominance of the devotional, as Dr. B. of the 
intellectual nature, and consequently manifests 
less boldness of expression, and Jess vigor of ar- 
gument—but a far deeper reverence and a more 
affectionate piety. His sermon was a discourse 
on the child-likeness of the relation of man to 
God, and on the unfolding of the religious ele- 
ment, at an earlier period of life, than that of the 
intellectual development. It was all sung in 
Wordsworth’s sublime ode. But Mr. Scott ex- 
pressed his sense of the truth, with an energy 
and earnestness of personal experience and con- 
viction, which gave his words a most refreshing 
originality. Hesitating in his delivery, far from 
graceful, and of an almost timid bearing, he is 
yet one of the most interesting preachers I have 
ever heard, and the fervor of his manner, the 


ancient prophecies, of his own holy mind, and of 
|that divine spiri: which was communicated to 


him without measure. Whatever miraculous 


| aid he besought of the Father, was certain to be 
|granted. See John xi. 42; Matthew xxvi. 53. 


But with these high endowments, it was for him- 


g-| Self to determine how he should commence and 
| carry forward his great work. 


He retired to the 
desert probably to meditate on this very subject, 
and while there, suggestions came to him, of 
which the one before us was the last. It was, 
that he should commence his great work of in- 
structing and blessing mankind, by announcing 
his Messiahship, claiming the throne of his fa- 
ther David, and subjecting to its sway the other 
nations of the earth. Possessed as he was of su- 
pernatural power, triumph would have been cer- 
tain, and probably bloodless. The expectations 
of the people, and the literal sense of the prophe- 
cies, favored the suggestion. He would not, in 
yielding to it, have relinquished the office of 
teaching mankind. Onthe contrary, he would 
have taught in some respects—so hope might 
promise—with the more effect, when seated on 
the throne of the world. Asan alternative to 
this path of glory, appeared the almost hopeless 
course of the humble teacher, collecting around 
him a few peasants, and attempting through their 
means to reform mankind. The temptation may 
appear in the stronger light, when we call to 
mind, that, rejected as it had been by Jesus, it 
was seized by Mahomet, and became to him, 
though with nothing but the fancy of supernatu- 
ral assistance, the means of founding an empire at 
one time more extensive than Christendom. To 
sum up what I have said in few words, the idea 
of dominion presented itself to the mind of Jesus, 
not as a desertion of duty, but in the more plausi- 
ble guise of a means to the performance of his 
duty. It was only when the pure conscience of 
the Saviour tore off its mask, that it appeared in 
jts true aspect, as a desertion of the service of 
God for the service of the demon Ambition. 
Whether, if our Lord had chosen the less no- 
ble path, the supernatural aid which was granted 
to him would have been withheld, is a question, 
scarcely needful to discuss. He to whom all se- 
crets are known, foresaw when he gave to Jesus 
his great commission, the faithfulness with which 
its duties would be performed. 8. G. B. 





AFRICAN RACES. 


We have spoken with high praise of the seri- 
es of biographical, (or more properly,) historical 
books, now in the course of publication by Jacob 
Abbot. We have thus earned a right to expose 
mistakes or unwarranted assertions, if we find 
them. In the Life of Alfred the Great, the au- 
thor, speaking of the Caucasian race, says; ‘‘As 
Egyptians they built the pyramids, and reared 
enormous monoliths, which remain as perfect 
now as they were when first completed thirty 
centuries ago. As Pheenicians, they constructed 
ships, perfected navigation, and explored, with- 
out compass or chart, every known sea.” These 
propositions are at least questionable. Heeren, 
whose authority is second to none, regards Ethi- 
opia as the source of Egyptian art and civiliza- 
tion, and, in Cuvier’s threefold division of the 
human race into the Caucasian, Mongolian and 
Ethiopian varieties, he would place the builders 
ofthe pyramids under the last. Not that they 
probably bore the grosser features of the African 





as embruted by ages of debasement and servi- 
tude ; but the painted bag-reliefs which trans- 
mit their likenesses, represent them as swarthy 
in complexion, with crisp hair, and with a thick- 
ness of the upper lip, that allies their really noble 
physiognomy with the degenerate African type 
with which we are most conversant. There are 
still existing tribes, which Heeren supposes to be 
descendants of the once so highly civilized races, 
that occupied the banks of the Nile from its 
source to its mouth. The predominant features 
of Egyptian art tend to confirm our opinion as to 
the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. Their struc- 
tures were massive and gigantic, but irregular 
and often unsightly, whereassymmetry and beauty 
have in general been the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of architecture among the confessedly 
Caucasian races. 


As for the Phenicians, with the limited range 

of authorities at our command, we can find no 
reason for doubting the ordinarily received opin- 
ion that they were the descendants of Sidon, the 
eldest son of Canaan, the son of Ham, and thus a 
branch of the Canaanitish stock, that preceded 
the Hebrews in Palestine, and, if so, they belong 
to the Ethiopian division of the human family. 
Their Janguage was indeed closely allied to the 
Hebrew, but this would not of itself prove them 
a Semitic race, though it might go far towards 
rendering it probable that both the Hebrew and 
the Phenician were nearly allied to the primeval 
language. 
We have adverted to this passage in Mr. Ab- 
bot’s book, not for the sake of fault-finding, but 
because it has an important bearing on one of the 
great practical questions of our times,—Can the 
African race of the present day be civilized and 
enlightened! Ifthe Caucasian arrogates to his 
own race al] that humanity has ever been or done 
in the higher departments of life, he can hardly 
fail to answer this question in the negative. But 
if the Africans of our day had a noble ancestry, 
they may have a posterity equally noble. Ifthe 
Egyptians and Pheenicians belonged to their sec- 
tion of the great family, there is ample reason to 
hope, that under propitious influences, they may 
yet become capable of high attainments in civili- 
zation, art and science. Homer speaks of the 
Ethiopians as ‘‘ the most just of men; the favor- 
ites of the gods ;"’ and Herodotus commemorates 
‘* their strength, beauty and longevity.”’ If, in 
addition to these traits, they or their kindred 
races gave laws, letters and culture to Greece, 
their children are assuredly capable of receiving 
back the heritage, that has been alienated from 
them for so many centuries. At any rate, if 
there is a reasonable probability that the Pha- 
roahs and the Ptolemies, Cadmus and Han- 
nibal, were full blooded Africans, the Africaps of 
our own day and their philanthrophic helpers 
have aright to whatever encouragement this 
probability may give them ; while the Caucasian 
races still have more undisputed ground for self- 
gratification than they can occupy modestly or 
edifyingly. 





DISCOURSE, 


COMMEMORATIVE OF THE REV. SAMUEL MILLER, D. D., 
BY WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE, D. D. 


Dr. Miller lived a long life, and throughout 
the whole of it, was distinguished for his learn- 
ing, his virtues, and his active usefulness. In 
his death, the country has to mourn the loss of 
one of its most eminent men. This discourse is 
a warm-hearted, affectionate, but just tribute, 
paid by a pupil and a friend. It is a beautiful 
example of a tender, respectful, yet fdiseriminat- 
ing funeral sermon. We make below two ex- 
tracts, which are no more than a sample of the 
whole discourse. 


It was my privilege to have a brief interview 

with him, but a few weeks before he received 

the summons to enter into the joy of his Lord. 

I saw him in his study, where he had first given 

me his hand thirty-three years before. He was 
sitting in a posture designed to facilitate his la- 

boring respiration. He received me with all his 
accustomed cordiality, and the usual smile of 
welcome passed over his countenance, which 

seemed even then to be touclied by the finger of 

death. His whole appearance was a compound 

of the deep solemnity that becomes the dying 

man, and the joyful tranquillity that becomes the 
dying Christian. He had no breath to waste on 

mere wordly matters, but began immediately to 
talk of the goodness of the Master whom he had 

served ; of the great imperfection of the service 
he had rendered; and of the glorious eternal 
home, which, through grace, he was about to 
enter. Itis my sober conviction that I never 

heard such words from the lips of mortal man ; 
and yet his spirit seemed struggling with thoughts 
and feeling which he had no words to express. 

When I intimated a wish that, if it were God’s 
will, he might be spared to us a little longer,— 
he replied,—*‘ I am not conscious of having any 
wish on that subject. I think I can say, Blessed 
Master, when thou wilt, where thou wilt, as 
thou wilt.’’ I came away convinced that [ had 
been listening to a dying man ; and yet such an 
impression had he left upon me, that I could not 
think of him in connection with the grave, but 
only with the glorious world beyond it. Several 
others who saw him about the same time, have 
assured me that his chamber seemed to them 
like a consecrated place, ‘‘ quite on the verge of 
Heaven.”’ , ; ; ‘ 


Who shall fix a limit to the influence of a 
great and holy mant Who shall say how much 
a single mind acting steadily, patiently, resolute- 
ly, in its appropriate sphere and through a long 
life, shall accomplish for the improvement and 
exaltation of the race? We are apt to judge of 
a man’s usefulness by what falls within our im- 
mediate horizon; we forget that, beyond the 
range of our vision, there may spring up innu- 
merable plants of righteousness from seed which 
his charities or prayers have wafted thither ; that 
thousands of monuments of his beneficent activity 
may rise, on which his name shall be inscribed 
in a character that is legible only to the eye of 
God and of angels. Ob, if we could contemplate 
the life of our lamented friend, in all its various 
and Juminous details ; could we see how, as the 
habit of doing good strengthened, and the means 
of doing good multiplied, the good influences 
which he exerted waxed bright and powerful 
and numerous as the sun beams; could we see 
how one benevolent action sent joy and life in 
one direction, and another in an opposite direc- | 
tion, and how, like separate streams muving in| 
circuitous courses, they have ere long met and 
mingled in a common tide of blessing ; above all, 
could we behold the fruit of his long life as it 
will be eternally gathered in Heaven, and mark 
how his unostentatious labours on earth took 
hold of the destinies of the glorified, and even 

uickened the joys and the songs of seraphs ;— 

say, could we realize this sublime vision, then 
might we have some adequate idea of what it is 
for a good man to live ; then should we know 
better how to honor the memory of such a man 
after he is dead; then should we feel that the 
grave had not gained more than half a triumph, 
inasmuch as he is still represented here by influ- 


forever more!’ 


[The poem which follows is said, by a eorrespondent, to 
have been written by Churles Mackay, sametime Editor of 
the Gl«sgow Argus, and to have appeared in a little vol- 
ume called “ Voices from the Crowd.” We remember of 
reading it some years since, and being impressed by the 
solemnity and beauty of the thought, butwe had forgotten 
the author’s name.—N. Y. Eve. Post.} 


WISH. 


Tell me, ye winged winds, 

That round my pathway roar, 

Do ye not know some spot 

Where mortals weep no more ? 

Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some vailey in the west, 

Where free from toil and pain, 

The weary soul may rest? 

The low wind softened to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered—" No !” 


Tell me thou mighty deep, 

Where billows round me play, 

Know’st thou some favored spot, 

Some Island far away, 

Where weary man may find 

The bliss for which he sighs, 

Where sorrow never lives, 

And friendship never dies ? 

The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and answered—“ No.” 


And thou serenest moon, 

That with such holy face é 

Dost look upon the earth, — 

Asleep in night’s embrace, 

Tell meinali thy round * 

Hast thou not seen some spot, 

Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot? 

Behind a cloud the moon Withdrew in wo, 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded—“ No !” 


Tell me my secret soul, 

Oh ! tell me Hope and Faith, 

Is there no resting place, 

From sorrow, sin and death ? 

Is there no happy spot, 

Where mortals may be blessed, 

Where grief may find a baim, 

And weariness a rest ! 

Faith, Hope, and Love—best boons to mortals given— 

Waved their bright wings and whispered—“ Yes! in 
Heaven ™; 


COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
Christian Reader, hast thou ever considered 
the advantages to he by personal commu- 


nion with Godt Not the advantage to the world 
nor to thine tae ole kinsman or 





friend, but to that often/idolized and always ne- 
cessitous being we call fyse/f. When the emp- 
tiness of earthly pleasurés is felt; when the mind 
tires with groveling with low cares and objects ; 
when passions have cofroded it ; cares and anxie- 
ties festered it; when fretted by the ingratitude 
or indifference of the werld—soured by the cal- 
umnies of enemies, mortified by the mistakes of 
friends or harrassed bythe competition of rivals, 
—have you never sighed for a retreat? longed 
for tranquility, where eordial cares are hushed 
and forgotton and worldly passions calmed and 
silent, and the noise of the busy worlds sound on- 
ly as the far off cataract? That retreat is no 
where save in thy closest or in the sanctuary 
around the ordinances of thy God. There is no 
satisfying reliefto themind, when laboring under 
the depression of spirits that always at some 
stage overtakes us, save that which is to be fownd 
When with serious and dearest affections we ad- 
dress ourselves to Ged in prayer, praise and sol- 
emn yet cheerful wogship. If in these spiritual 
exercises we can be Aqual to the privilege’we en- 
joy ; if our souls be called out and offered in 
faith, love and trust, we eannot fail to realize the 
advantages of drawing near to God. 

Beside the pain and distress which are always 
mingled with the pleasures of this life, there js 
an imperfection and emptiness in them all that 
must always leave the mind disappointed in them. 
There is no mind but what has its fluctuations 
and conflicts ; none that can always preserve its 
calm, clear cheerful radiance ; clouds of doubt 
and fear will occasionally fly over or settle upon 
itshorizon. Every mind, therefore, needs to re- 
member and realize that the divine presence, 
like the Sun, is above every cloud and shines on 
and ever, with undiminished radiance, despite all 
the confusion and disorder that prevail in the 
course of human affairs. When we can realize 
the existence of that shining presence, we will 
soon discover that there are rays enough emitted 
from it to guide our feet through this partial 
life; not enough to satisfy us, but just enough 
to make the burdens of life supportable and awak- 
en the desire, as they present the invitation, to 
arise to the perfect day. ‘*Jn thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy ;’’ letme, therefore, say to my heart, 
draw near to it that thy joy may be full! that 
amid the diversified and often fearful changes of 
this mortal and sinful state, I, though one of his 
feeblest Disciples, may be conductea so that at 
last I may have a seat at the right hand of my 
triumphant Redeemer, ‘‘where there are pleasures 
{Christian Magazine. 





From the Salem (Mass.) Register. 


REV. MR. STONE'S LETTER. 
Provipence, R. I., Oct. 15, 1849. 
To the President of the Education Convention assem- 
bled at Philadelphia ; 

Dear Sin—Compelled by unforeseen causes 
to abandon my purpose of attending the Conven- 
tion of the friends of Educatiou, I wish, through 
you, respectfully to present to the consideration 
of that body afew pointsto which I ‘should 
have invited its attention, had I been pres- 
ent. 

1. The importance of devising ‘and adopt- 
ing some plan by which the evils of truantism, 
and the entire neglect of schools by a rapidly 
increasing class of children and youth in our 
cities and Jarge towns, can be removed. 

2. The necessity ofembracing, in our gen- 
eral system of education, all between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years, who have enjoyed few or 
no opportunities for intellectual culture. The 
tide of emigration is annually landing on our 
shores thousands who are totally deficient in 
the rudiments of education. These must be 
provided for, or our country will, in a few years, 
suffer inconceivably from the presence of an ig- 
norant, mob-creating canaile. 

3. The importance of so mingling moral and 
religious instruction with intellectual culture, as 
to formin the pupil a perfectly balanced char- 
acter. 

4. The duty of adopting, in all the States 
of this Union, a system of education that shall 
be purely American in its spirit and influ- 
ences. 

5. The importance of expunging from the 
Reading Books of our schools, all matter that 
fosters a warlike spirit, or stimulates the love of 
military show. And, 

6. Threnpelionsy of employing the public 
press, without distinction of party or sect, as 
mediums for a systematic diffusion of education- 
al intelligence. here are now, in different 
parts of the United States, ably conducted pa- 
pers, devoted exclusively to the cause of Edu- 
cation. They are accomplishing much good, 
and deserve more extensive patronage than they 
receive. But they are read chiefly by teachers 
and the more highly educated classes. To a 
limited extent, only, do they circulate among 
the masses. Now could well digested notices 
of educational meetings, schoo] statistics, re- 
ports of school committees, defects and improve- 
ments in teaching, hints to parents &c., &c., 
he prepared weekly or monthly, for the politi- 
cal, agricultural and religious newspapers in the 
several States of the Union, the information 
thus condensed would be brought directly be- 
fore thousand of merchants, mechanics and far- 
mers who never see a strictly educational peri- 
odical. I have reason to believe that the editors 





ences which are essentially immortal. 





of these classes of papers, throughout the land, 


would readily publish communications of this 
description; and a few intelligent gentlemen 
(one, perhaps, ineach State,) with the aid of 
copying presses, could supply, simultaneously, 
every paper in the Union ; and thus, every- 
where, on the same day, an active interest would 
be awakened, anda healthy public sentiment 
formed, among aclass that must be moved, be- 
fore the highest ideal of popular education 
can be realized, and who, as yet, have not to 
any extent been reached. 

Fifteen years of observation and active effort 
in behalf of Public Schools, have placed these 
topics very distinctly before me, and impressed 
my mind with their paramount importance.— 
But I will not consume time by protracted re- 
marks upon them. Should they be entertained 
by the Convention, they will doubtless be dis- 
cussed more effectively than I can write. 

With the best wishes for the happiest results 
to the cause of Education from your present 
assembling, 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epwin M. Stone. 





Intense Menta Appiication. All peculiar’ 
mental development is, so to speak, an insanity, 
a monstrosity, and involves, generally epeaking, 
a concentration upon it, of time and thought, fa- 
tal to that harmony of character, that bearing and 
forbearing, that abnegation of self, so necessary 
to the highest enjoyment of domestic happiness. 

Any all-engrossing pursuit must, of necessity, 
unless under certain favorable and exceptional cir- 
cumstances, be injurious to all else in its vicinity. 

Then,too, unless in rare instances, the t, 
for instance, must be impulsive, ardent A ye 
most reckless—he usually leaps into matrimony 
ina hurry, and with his eyes shut, and when 
there, does not make the best of his bad bargain. 
He chooses foolishly, and then does not act prop- 
erly, for the very same reason—the reason that 
his fancy, imagination, ardor, cannot generally, 
by the nature of things, be attended by phlegm, 
judgment and coolness in the common concerns 
of life. But not to speak of poets, we have 
known men so devoted to business, as when ma- 
king money almost as fastas they wished, to 
leave their families from eight in the morning to 
ten at night. No one can say that these men 
were fitted for domestic life,that they enjoyed, or 
that their wives and children, enjoyed its highest 
comforts. Butno positive trouble occurred, be- 
cause the neglect was habitual and borre out by 
the custom of friends and neighbors, Besides, 
it was but an extreme of industry—an extreme 
which most people in this country are not apt to 
discountenance. More than this, it was practica- 
ble,and it got money. But it was neglect after all, 
and resulted, it may be, in mutual indifference 
and in the husband’s ill health. 

But had the man been a poet and neglected 
his family for the same number of hours, people 
would soon talk of the danger of being or marry- 
ing a ‘‘ literary man.’’ The whole trouble be- 
tween authors and their wives seems to us very 
simple; but nevertheless, it may be a problem 
which Laplace could not have solved or Bow- 
ditch translated.— Boston Post 





BONAPARTE. 


Extract from a lecture of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, entitled, ‘Napoleon; or the Man of the 
World:’ 


Bonaparte was singularly destitute of generous 
sentiments. ‘The highest-placed individual in 
the most cultivated age and population of the 
world,—bhe has not the merit of common truth 
and honesty. He is unjust to his generals; eg- 
otistic and monopolizing; meanly stealing the 
credit of their great actions from Kellermann, from 
Bernadotte ; intriguing to involve his faithful Ju- 
not in hopeless bankruptcy, in order to drive 
him to a distance from Paris, because the famil- 
iarity of his manners offends the new pride of 
his throne. He is aboundless liar. The official 
paper, his ‘ Moniteurs,’ and all his bulletins, are 
proverbs for saying what he wished to be believed ; 
and worse,—in his premature old age, in his 
lonely island, coldly falsifying facts, and dates, 
and characters, and giving to history a theatrical 
eclat. Like all Frenchmen, he had a passion for 
stage effect. Every action that breathes of gener- 
osity is poisoned by this calculation. His star, 
his love of glory, his doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, are all French. ‘ I must dazzle and 
astonish. If 1 were to give the liberty of the 
press, my power would not last three days.’— 
‘To make a great noise is his favorite design.— 
‘ A great reputation is a great noise ; the more 
there is made, the farther off itisheard. Laws, 
institutions, monuments, nations, al] fall ; but the 
noise continues, and resounds in after ages.’ 
His doctrine of immortality is simply fame. His 
theory of influence is not flattering. ‘ There are 
two levers for moving men,—interest and fear. 
Love isa silly infatuation, depend upon it. I 
love nobody. Ido not even love my brothers : 
perhaps Joseph, a little, from habit, and because 
he is my elder ; and Duroc, I love him too; but 
why '—because his character pleases me ; he is 
stern and resolute, and, I believe, the fellow 
never shed a tear. For my part, I know very 
well thatjl have no true friends. As long as I 
continue to be what I am, I may have as many 
pretended friends as I please. Leave sensibility 
to women: but men should be firm in heart or 
purpose, or they should have nothing to do with 
war and government.’ He was thoroughly un- 
scrupulous. He would steal, slander, assassin- 
ate, drown and poison, as his interst dictated.— 
He had no generosity, but mere vulgar hatred : 
he was intensely selfish: he was perfidious: he 
cheated at cards: he wag a prodigious gossip; 
and pened letters ; and delighted in his infamous 
police ; and rubbed his hands with joy when he 
had intercepted some morsel of intelligence con- 
cerning the menand women about him, boasting 
that * he knew every thing; ’and interfered 
with the cutting the dresses ef the women; and 
listened after the hurrahsand compliments of the 
street, invognito. His manners weré coarse.— 
He treated women with low familiarity. He had 
the habit of pulling their ears, and pinching 
their cheeks, when he was in good humor, and 
of pulling the ears and whiskers of men, and of 
striking and horse-play with them, to his last 
days. {t does not appear that he listened at key- 
holes, ur, at least, that he was caught at it.— 
In short, when you have penetrated through all 
the circles of power and splendor, you were not 
dealing with a gentleman, at last ; but with an 
impostor and a rogue : and he fully deserves the 
epithet of Jupiter-Scapin, or @ sort of Scamp 
Jupiter. 


ern society divides itself,—the Democrat and 
the Conservative,—I said, Bonaparte represents 
the Democrat, or the party of the men of busi- 
ness against the stationary or conservative party, 
[omitted then to say, whatis materia] to the 
statement, namely, that these two parties differ 
only as young and old. The Democrat is a 
young Conservative ; the Conservative is an old 
Democrat. The Aristocrat is the Democrat ripe, 
and gone to seed,—because both parties stand 
on the one ground of the supreme value-of rop- 
erty, which one endeavors to get, and the other 
to keep. Bonaparte may be said to represent 
the whole history of this party, its youth and its 
age ; yes, and with poetic justice, its fate, in his 
own.—The counter-revolution, the counter- 
party, still waits for its organ and representative, 
in a lover and a man of truly public and universal 
aims. 

Here was an experiment, under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, of the powers of intellect 
without conscience. Never was such a leader 
so endowed and so weaponed; never leader 
found such aids and followers. And what 
was the result of this vast talent and power, of 
these immense armies, burned cities, squandered 





treasures, immolated millions cf men, of this 


In describing the two parties into which mod- | P 





demoralized Europe? It came to no result.— 
All passed away, like the smoke of his artil- 
lery, and left notrace. He left France smaller, 
poorer, feebler, than he found it; and the whole 
contest for freedom wasto be begun again.— 
The attempt was, in principle, suicidal. France 
served him with life, and limb, and estate, as 
long as it could identify its interest with him ; 
but when men saw that after victory was anoth- 
er war; after the destruction of armies, new 
conscriptions: and they who had toiled so des- 
perately were never nearer to their reward,— 
they could not spend what they had earned, nor 
repose on their down-beds, nor strut in their 
chateaux.—they deserted him. Men found that 
his absorbing egotism was deadly to all other 
men. It resembled the torpedo, which inflicts 
a succession of shocks on any one who takes 
hold of it, producing spasms which contract the 
nuscles of the hand, so that the man cannot open 
his fingers; and the animal inflicts new and 
more violent shocks, until he paralyses and kills 
his victim. So this exorbitant egotist narrowed, 
impoverished, and absorbed the power and ex- 
istence of those who served him ; and the univer- 
sal cry of France, and of Europe, in 1814, was, 
‘enough of him ;’ ‘assez de Bonaparte.’ 

It was not Bonaparte’s faulis. He did all 
that in him lay to live and thrive without moral 
principle. It wasin the nature of things, the 
eternal law of man and of the world, which 
baulked and ruined him; and the result, in a 
million experiments, will be the same. Every 
experiment, by multitudes or by inviduals, that 
has a sensual and selfish aim, will fail. The 
pacific Fourier will beas the pernicious Napo- 
leon. As long as our civilization is essentially 
one of property, of fences, of exclusiveness, it 
will be mocked by delusions. Our riches will 
leave us sick; there will be bitterness in our 
laughter ; and our wine will burn our mouth.— 
Only that good profits which we can taste with 
all doors open open, and which serves all 
men. 





FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS.” 


Sincutar Meetine or Tureves. A meeting 
of an unprecedented character was held at the 
British Union School-room, Shakspeare-walk, 
Shadwell, on Monday evening. It was conven- 
ed by the Metropolitan Correspondent of the 
Chronicle, for the purpose of assembling togeth- 
er some of the lowest class of male juvenile 
thieves and vagabonds who infest the metropolis 
and the country at large ; and although privately 
called, at only two days’ notice, by the distribu- 
tion of tickets of admission among the class in 
question at the various haunts and dens of infa- 
my to which they resort, no fewer than 150 of 
them attended on the occasion. At first their be- 
haviour was very noisy and disorderly, but before 
the close they became peaceable and even res- 
pectful in their demeanour. 19 had fathers and 
mothers still living ; 39 had only one parent ; 
and 80 were orphans in the fullest sense of the 
word, having neither father nor mother alive. 
Ot professed beggars there were 50, and 66 who 
acknowledged themselves to be habitual thieves. 
The announcement that the greater number pres- 
ent were thieves pleased them exceedingly, and 
was received ‘* with three rounds of applause.’’ 

When it was announced that one, thouzh only 
nineteen years of age, had been in prison as 
many as twenty-nine times, the clapping of hands, 
the cat-calls, and shouts of ** bravo ;”’ lasted for 
several minutes, and the whole of the boys rose 
to look at the distinguished -individual. Some 
chalked on their hats the figures which designat- 
ed the sum of the several times they had been in 

aol. 

2 The boys were interrogated as to their man- 
ner of life, &c., and their answers shouid be read 
by all who are engaged inthe work of Ragged 
Schools. Our limited space will not allow of 
much extract. 

A lad about twenty was about to volunteer a 
statement concerning the lodging-houses, by 
which he declared he had been brought to his 
ruin, but he was instantly assailed with cries of 
** come down !”’ “ hold your tongue !”” and these 
became so general, and were in so menacing a 
tone, that he said he was afraid to make any dis- 
closures, because he believed if he did so he 
would have perhaps two or three dozen of the 
other chaps on to him [great confusion. } 

The Correspondent of the Chronicle : Will it 
hurt ary of you here if he says anything against 
the lodging-houses '—[yes, yes!] How will it 
do so? 

A Voice: They will not allow stolen property 
to come into them if it is told. 

Correspondent: But would you not all gladly 
quit your present coarse of life'—[yes, yes, yes!] 
Then why not have the lodging-house system, 
the principal cause of all your misery, exposed? 

A Voice: If they shut up the lodging-houses, 
where are we to go! Ifa poor boy gets to the 
workhouse he catches a fever, and is starved into 
the bargain. 

Correspondent: Are not you all tired of the 
lives you now Jead ? [vociferous cries of ‘ yes, 
yes, we wish to better ourselves,”’ from all parts 
of the room.}] However much you dread the ex- 
posure of the lodging-houses, you know, my 
lads, as well as I do, that it is in them you meet 
your companions, and ruin, if not begun there, is 
at least completed in such places. Ifa boy runs 
away from home he is encouraged there and kept 
secreted fiom his parents. And do not the par- 
ties who keep these places grow rich on your 
degradation and your peril'—{ioud cries of ‘* yes, 
yes!’’] Then why don ’t you all come forward 
now, and, by exposing them to the public, who 
know nothing of the iniquities and vice practiced 
in such places, put an end to these dens at once? 
‘There is not one of you here—not one, at least, 
of the elder boys . . who has found out the mis- 
take of his present life, who would not, I verily 
believe, become, honest and earn his liying by his 
industry, if he could. You might have thought 
a roving life a pleasant thing enough at first, but 
you now know that a vagabond’s life is full of 
suffering, care, peril, and privation ; you are not 
so happy as you thought you would be, and are 
tired and disgusted with your present course. 
This is what] hear from you all. Am TI not 
stating the fact '—{renewed cries of ‘‘ yes, yes, 
yes;’’ anda voice: ‘*'The fact of it is, sir, we 
don’t see our folly till it is too late?’’] Now I 
and many hundreds and thousands really wish 
you well, and would gladly do anything we could 
to get you to earn an honest living. All, or 
nearly all, your misery, I know, proceeds from 
the low lodging-houses—[yes, yes, it does, mas- 
ter! it does ;] and I am determined, with your 
help, to effect their utter destruction—([a voice, 
‘1m glad of it, sir—you are quite right; and 1 
ray God to assist you.”’] 

he elder boys were then asked what they 
thought would be the best mode of effecting their 
deliverance from their present degraded position. 
Some thought emigration the best means, for if 
they started afresh in a new colony they said they 
would leave behind them their bad characters, 
which closed every avenue to employment against 
them at home. Others thought there would be 
difficulties in obtaining work in the colonies in 
sufficient time to prevent their being driven to 
support themselves by their old practices. Many 
again thought the temptation which surrounded 
them in England rendered their reformation im- 
possible ; whilst many more considered that the 
same temptations would assail them abroad which 
existed at home. 

During the course of proceedings one of the 
most desperate characters present, a boy who had 
been twenty-six times in prison, was singled out 
from the rest, and a sovereign given him to get 
changed, in order to make the experiment wheth- 
er he would have the honesty to return the 
change or abscond with it in his possession. He 
was informed, on receiving it, that if he chose to 
decamp with it no proceedings should be taken 
against him. He left the room amid the cheers 
of his companions, and when he had been absent a 
few moments all eyes were torned towards the 


door each time it opened, anxiously expecting 
his return to prove his trustworthiness. Never 
was such interest displayed by any body of indi- 
viduals. Many mounted the forms in their eager- 
ness to obtain the first glimpse of his return. It 
was clear that their honor was at stake; and 
several said they would ki)! the lad in the morn- 
ing if he made away with the money. Many min- 
utes elapsed in almost breathless suspense, and 
some of his companions began to say that so large 
a sum of money had proved tou great a tempta- 
tion for the boy. At last, however, a tremen- 
dous burst of cheering announced the lad’s re- 
turn. The delight of his companions broke forth 
again and again in long and loud peals of ap- 
plause, and the youth ps aml amidst triumph- 
ant shouts to the platform, and gave up the money 
in full. [London Inquirer. 


Deatn or Lorp Jerrrey. This celebrated 
writer, who for more than a quarter of a country 
conducted the Edinburgh Review, died, at Edin- 
burgh, on Saturday last. Lord Jeffrey was the 
eldes: son of the late Mr. George Jeffrey, who 
held the office of under clerk in the Court of Ses- 
sion in Scotland ; he received the early portion 
of his education at the High School in Edin- 
burgh ; in the year 1787 he went to the Glasgow 
University ; in 1791 he was admitted to Queen’s 
College, Oxford. and in 1794 was admitted an 
advocate at the Scotrish bar, having already a 
high reputation and bright prospects. A very 
short time only elapsed after he fixed his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh when his political predilec- 
tions became developed quite on the popular 
side, and he soon became distinguished in one of 
those debating societies which were then rife 
throughout many of the towns of Great Britain 
and, not least, in the metropolis of Scotland.— 
From the year 1803 till the year 1828 he was 
the known and responsible editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review. In the latter year he resigned it 
into younger hands. He was chosen Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow in 1821, Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates in 1828, and in 1830 
entered Parliament, when he held a seat for four 
years. In the summer of 1834 the death of Lord 
Craigie created a vacancy in the Court of Ses- 
sions, and Mr. Jeffrey became the successor of 
that learned personage, assuming, in compliance 
with a usage amongst Scotch judges, now three 
centuries old, the prefix of Lord—a title merely 
official, and in no way connected with the heredi- 
tary honours to which it bears so close a resem- 
blance. On his appointment to that dignity Lord 
Jeffrey was placed in what is called the second 
division, to which, from the moment of his ele- 
vation to the bench, business largely flowed in, 
so high was the opinion entertained of his dili- 
gence, his integrity, and his great judicial pow- 
ers. 





Tue Irish Poor Law. The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed 
in February 1849 to investigate and report their 
opinion on the Insh Poor-law question, have 
just published their fourteenth report. The 
committee agreed to the following resolutions :— 
‘©. That itis the opinion of the committee 
that the rate for the support of aged, sick, and 
impotent destitute poor should be estimated and 
struck as a separate rate from that for the sup- 
port of the able-bodied peor. 2. That it is 
the opinion of the committee that where the 
rate-payers within any district or town land, or 
union of town lands, within any electoral divis- 
on, voluntarily undertake to support a number 
of poor to an amount ofa fair proportion be- 
tween the valuation of such town-land or town- 
lands and the number of poor and outside val- 
uation of the electoral division within which 
such town-lands are situated, then such town- 
land, or union of town-lands, voluntarily under- 
taking the support of such fair proportion of the 
poor, and fulfilling such undertakingto the sat- 
isfaction of the guardians and the Poor-law 
Commissioner, shall be exempt from any oth- 
er rate than a rate for the charges of the 
union establishment.’’ 





Morrauity 1x Lonpon. In the week ending 
last Saturday, the deaths were 1,034, exhibiting 
a decrease of 122 on those of the previous week. 
Amongst other fatal diseases, bronchitis is now 
predominant, and last week carried off 121 per- 
sons, which exceeds by 51 the corrected average 
of ten corresponding weeks of former years. 
This complaint, which has much increased dur- 
ing the last six years, has, since 1844, produced 
at this seasona weekly mortality more than four- 
fold its former amount. [London Inquirer. 





THE JEWS. 


A weekly Journal, under the title of ‘* The 
Asmonean,’’ has been lately established by the 
Hebrews in New York. From this publication 
we have learnt some particulars respecting the 
religious belief now entertained by these people, 
which appear to us highly interesting. They 
will be new, probably to the greater part of our 
readers. The Jews, it is remarked in the As- 
monean, are frequently taunted by their enemies 
with the reproach, that considering themselves a 
chosen people, they look down with contempt 
upon all other religious creeds, and upon those 
who maintain them. This, the Jews assert, in 
reply, has no foundation in truth, and is, moreo- 
ver, in direct contradiction to the history and 
dogmas of their religion. According to their 
doctrines, given in this publication, the Jews, 
so far from being under the influence of bigotry 
and an exclusive spirit, are in fact among the 
tolerant of all religionists, both in theory and 
practice. We cite the following fundamental 
principles of modern Judaism, as they are stated 
in the publication before us; they certainly dis- 
play a liberality and enlarged spirit quite at va- 
riance with the nations commonly entertained of 
the religious belief of the people. 

“The universal dignity of mankind, and the 
consequent duty of practising kindness towards 
all the human race have been taught by the en- 
lightened Jewish divines of all times, not except- 
ing even the middle ages, which were so perse- 
cuting to the Jews. 

Every person who confesses abelief founded 
upon morality, be the same even (like the Chris- 
tian or Mahometan religion) essentially dissimi- 
lar to the Jewish, ought nevertheless to be treat- 
ed in every respect like a true and real Israel- 
ite. 

It is virtue only in which chiefly the Lord 
takes delight, and which, in reality, ennobles a 
man without referenve to birth, creed, fortune, 
or station. ‘Therefore,’ says a celebrated 
teacher of the Talmud, ‘‘/ call upon heaven and 
earth as witnesses to the verity, thatbe a mana 
Jew or Gentile, in proportion to his acquired 
sense of virtue, he is inspired by the hely spirit 
of the Lord. 

Worthiness and godliness do not necessarily 
require the confession of the Jewish religion, but 
are solely dependent on a rigid/y virtuous career 
of life. ‘The heathen who observes the law, that 
is, who lives virtuously, is co-equal with the 
High Priest. 

irtue, therefore, is, according to all the ten- 
ets of Judaism, the highest aim of mankind ; and 
whoever devotes himself to its service, whatever 
religion he may profess, he worships the true 
God in his heart, and is consequently a saint, @ 
favorite, and an esteemed priest of the Lord.— 
Be he Jew, Christian, Mahometan, Brahmin, or 
of whatever other denomination, he is a noble 
and honorable man; he has accomplished his 
mission on earth, and conformed to the will of 
the Lord. ~ : ee ad 

Consequently, as the diverse religious opinions 
are not determined to the practice of virtue, it is, 
therefore, a maxim with the Jews, ** That the 
virtuous of aii other nations will be partakers of 
future bliss, and that the hour of resurrection is 
welcome to them as we!l as to the Jews.”’ 

Every religion based upon the principles of 





VIRTUE, MORALITY, and HUMANITY, leads to sal- 
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vation. One religion may indeed be better adapt- 
ed than another, to guide to the paths of viriue, 
but no creed can be wholly devoid of every means 
of ubtaining virtue. Therefore, although Juda- 
ism considers itself an institution especially ap- 
propriated to promulgate true divinity, ‘yet this 
axiom extends only so far as to affirm that Juda- 
isin is meant as a signal, a beacon for all nations, 
that the spirit it sends forth may effect purity of 
morals around, and produce a love of virtue 
abroad. 

Finally, as the Deity, in all its manifestations, 
aims only at the promotion of virtue, the Jews 
regard every religion which is essentially condu- 
cive to morality, although they do not subscribe 
to it, as a Divine institution. They also assume 
it to be their duty not only to refrain from dis- 
respectfully slighting the particular statutes or 
dogmas of other forms of religion, but also to 
contribute, by diffusing harmony, good will, and 
concord between the manifold creeds, to the ado- 
ration and glorification of the Universal Father. 

If the Jews act up to these principles,—and 
we have no means of knowing that they do not 
—they are the last religionists in the world to be 
charged with bigotry or intolerance. We ob- 
serve a statement in the Asmonean that the Jews 
of Lendon refused to have anything to do with 
the Russian joan. They would not lend money 
to help the Czar's tyrannical projects. ‘* Had 
we done this,’’ say they, ‘* what an outery would 
have been raised against us by the politicians 
who are trying to keep us out of Parliament on 
the charge of our ‘ narrow principles.’ Butnow 
that Baring and his Christian brethren have tak- 
en the loan, not a word is uttered !’’ A fair hit, 
we say. [Courier. 
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PREPARATION FOR HEAVEN. 


The spirit of Christ is the spirit of heaven. 
We speak not of means and methods, but of con- 
ditions and results, and say, that however it is 
brought about, likeness to Christ is the prepara- 
tion of the soul for heaven. If we hope to be 
admitted into the society of the holy and just, 
nay, if we really desire for its own sake to be 
admitted, it must be because our hearts incline 
us to seek the ends, to be engaged in the pursuits, 
and to. share in the kind of joys which belong to 
those who in spirit and life are followers of Je- 
sus. We da not say that one must or can have 
the perfection of him who was the Image of God. 
Far from it; but one may love what he loved and 
be glad to do what he appreves. And it is the 
teaching of Scripture and our own souls, that if 
we would experimentally know any thing of that 
happiness which he has revealed as belonging to 
heaven, our eyes and our hearts must be set in 
the direction in which he has gone. We cannot 
have a spirit alien to that of Christ and possess 
at the same time the peace and blessedness which 
belong as an essential part to the existence of 
such a spirit. He that would have the happi- 
ness of a disinterested sou!, must himself be dis- 
interested. He who would have the happiness 
which belongs ta a good conscience and a pious 
must have the piety and the 


He must 


and trusting heart, 
good consmence. desire those excel- 
lencies which were in Christ—must hunger and 
thirst for them—whe would share in the happr- 
ness of the Sawour’s kingdom. A_ desire to be 
like Christ, a desire to possess something of his 
spirit manifested in a growing likeness to him,— 
this is the true preparation for heaven. 

‘There is ne one who does not sometimes ask 
the question, ‘* Am Fprepared, through God's 
merey, to enter that holy and happy state reveal- 
Were I there, 
The 


answer must depend on the state of the heart. 


ed to the followers of the Lord? 


could I be a-partaker in its blessedness !”’ 


If that.in its affections and desires and purposes, 
be at variance with Christ and his law, we may 
not look for the happiness of that world where 
his spirit reigns. 

There can then be no more important questions 
which a human being can ask himself than such 
Am I making any approach to the 
There are treasures which he placed 


as these. 
Saviour? 
before all else—the treasures of a pure, just, dis- 
interested, devout and obedient soul. Do I, first 
Do i find my high- 


est happiness in endeavoring to promote sach ob- 


of all, seek these treasures! 


jects as he came to promote? Do I really value 
spiritual good more than earthly interests, godli- 
ness, more than gain!’ Were he to reappear, 
should I be found among his followers, or should 
I avoid following him, like the young man who 
could not-surrender his worldly advantages and 
Would it be my happiness 
to join in his labors of mercy and love? Would 
his character attract me to him, or should I be 


become a disciple ! 


among those who speak against him and forsake 
him! 

We believe that some day we shal] see hin— 
not as when on the earth, his head crowned with 
thorns, buffeted, scorned, forsaken, but in the 
glory of the Father. Can we look forward to 
that meeting, as to one with our Saviour and best 
friend, whose footsteps we shall rejoice to follow, 
and of whose holy rule we shall be the glad and 
grateful subjects! ‘These are serious questions. 
Asked and answered sincerely, they will go far 
to reveal to us the state of our souls. Let us not 
delay asking them, till they can excite only ter- 
ror anc despair, but ask them while there is time 
for more earnest fidelity, or, if need be, opporw- 
rity for change and repentence. 





The Louisville Examiner—Slavery- 


This periodical comes to us, with the begin- 
ning of the present year, as a monthly magazine 
of 24 pages, large 12 mo., under the editorial 
charge of Rev. John H. Heywood and Noble 
Butler. 


ed as regards the variety and excellence of their 


The first two numbers are well sustain- 


general literary contents, and are nobly eloquent 
The 


very fect that such free and bold utterances can 


and earnest on the subject of emancipation. 


be sent from the press in a slaveholding state, is 
a sign of happy omer : and we especially rejuice 
that our brethren find heart for the renewal of 
this truly Christian enterprise ata period, when 
the friends of freedom in Kentucky have sustain- 
ed so severe a disappointment in the failure of all 
activn in their cause on the part of the recent 
Constitational Convention. That Convention it- 
self furnishes wherewith to point many anti-sla- 
very arguments. 
speeches it would seem to have been composed of 
a hundred of the smallest nen ever delegated for 
an office of trust or vonor. ‘The standard of tal- 
ent, of eloquence, nay, of common sense in that 
body was many degrees below mediocrity. They 
were picked and packed men, selected in almost 
every instance on account of their known attach- 
ment to the patriarchal institution ; for the eman- 


Judging from the reported 


cipationists, though furemost in calling the Con- 
vention, were throughout the state outgeneralled, 
whether by fair means or foul, in the elections. 
Kentucky lacks not strong men; but her enlighten- 
ed, cultivated and highly endowed citizens, her 
states nen worthy of the name, were, with hardly 
anexception, ineligible, because opposed to the 
continuance of slavery. The subject of emanci- 
pation was nominally under diseussion before the 
Convention for six weeks; but the time was 
chiefly spent in feeble and drivelling self-glorifi- 


=. = 


| cationy—in demonstrating the incomparable pre- 
eminence of Kentucky in literature, art, science 
and enterprise, as well as in counsel and in arms, 
and the contemptible insignificance of the free 
states, with which some of the orators disdained 
to degrade Kentucky by a comparison. 

There is indeed one point, in which Kentucky 
has incomparably the advantage of the free 
states on the other side of the Ohio; and that is 
the unreclaimed ‘wildness and undisturbed mag- 
nificence of her natural scenery. It was our hap- 
piness, some years ago, to ascend that river at a 
season favorable for an extended survey of its 
opposite banks. On the Kentucky side we pass- 
ed by leagues and leagues of unbroken forest.— 
The clearings, few and far between, hardly mer- 
ited the name, consisting generally of a few acres 
of cornhills scattered among the stumps, and of 
log cabins presenting in bark, and knots, and 
even unlopped twiggs and foliage, so entire 
an absence of man’s device, that we could almost 
believe them indigenous. The few villages were 
straggling and unsightly, bearing often those 
blended marks of newness and dilapidation, which 
are the infallible tokens of indolence,thrittlessness 
and imperfect self-respect. On the Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio shore, we could seldom get a long 
reach of forest scenery. We found at frequent 
intervals, actual, thorough clearings, well tilled 
farms, thrifty orchards, enclosed and flourishing 
grain fields. On the newer locations, logs were 
indeed the building material, but for human dwel- 
lings hewn logs, artistically laid and cemented, 
while the barns and cattle-pens were in general 
more compact and symmetrical, than the Ken- 
But in the majority of instances 
the log cabin was already supplanted by the ‘‘shin- 


tucky houses. 


gle palace,’’ undoubtedly half-finished and scan- 
jtily furnished within, but from the river offering 
|a gallant show of paint and joiners’ work, The 
frequent villages too were regular, neat, com- 
pact, New England looking villages, with their 
unmistakable school-houses, and their heaven- 
pointing spires, attesting that care for the deep- 
er needed and higher claims of the inner man, 
the absence of which is always observed and 
felt by a Northern traveller in the slaveholding 


states. Such acontrast ought to preach more 





loudly to the people of Kentucky than a hund- 
red Louisville Examiners or a legion of anti-sla- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


very lectures. God's great law of freedom can- 
jnot be evaded or ignored, without the inevitable 
retribution. The desert cannot bloom, or the re- 
iclaimed forest smile under the hand of the chat- 


¢tel cultivator. His enforced labor must write its 


irecord of weariness, desolation and stripes in the 
rude and haggard aspect of the soil, which he 
jmay fret with his spade, but cannot entiven or 


jadorn. 


‘SECOND ADVENT. 


The Second Advent, by Alpheus Crosby. 
From Crosby & Nichols. We are not yet pre- 
pared to criticise this book ; for it is professedly 
incomplete. It maintains the thesis, that all the 
declarations of our Saviour and his Apostles 
with reference tohis second coming, (including 
all the portions of the New Testament that are 
commonly understood to refer tothe judgment of 
man and the retributions of eternity,) had refer- 
ence to an event or a series of events, that was 
to take place before the then existing genera- 
tion had passed away. The proposition that in- 
cludes the entire contents of the the volume is : 
“The second coming of Christ, with its associ- 
ate events, the end of the world, the resurrection 
of the dead, and the general judgment, must have 
already taken place ; and all expectation of these 
events as still future is forbidden in the Scrip- 
tures.” As at present advised, we can as easily 
believe that our own death and resurrection have 
already taken place. ‘The mode, in which these 
predictions have been fulfilled, the author says, 
presents ‘‘ a new and broad field of inquiry, on 
which we cannot now enter.’’ Whenever he 
enters upon it, we shall hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to examine his system in full. With res- 
pect for the learning and candour of the profess- 
or, and with an entire willingness to be farther 
enlightened by him, we are disposed to place him 
in the category of those, “‘ who concerning the 
truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is 
past already,’’ though, in the unfinished state of 
his argument, we can hardly believe that he will 
verify the remaining clause of St. Paul's des- 
cription,—'* And overthrow the faith of some.”’ 


. CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Tue Poreticat anp Prose Writincs or CHARLES 
Sprraaue. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. For sale 
in Boston by J. H. Francis. 


We have been glad of a fair occasion to re- 
view the grounds on which Mr. Sprague has 
been Jong established as one of the favorite au- 
thors of New England. And we are satisfiec 
that his title to fame is clear and secure. Had 
he written for fame, however, he never could 
have written ashe has. The love of letters is 
the only passion that could have formed his 
style. The irrepressible force of thought within 
him isthe only motive that will account for his 
productions. In his poetry,—after the presence 
of those general qualities that are indispensable 
to every poet,—imagination, a seeing eye, men- 
tal vigor, an-artist’s sense of proportion, and a 
rich command of expression,—the chief quality 
to be noticed is his severe and chaste simplicity. 
This is his peculiarity.—Eiher he must exer- 





We rejoice in the unmolested re-appearance of 
ithe Examiner at this crisis of our national affairs. | 
iIlt echoes from so 


the cry, which goes up 


Ss 
WITH SLAVERY. 
Fre- 


quent experience has taught them that the threat | 


;many hearts, No Compromise 
Southern politicians know their game. 
of disunion frightens Northern statesmen into | 
We hold the | 
| 
io ; | 
lof God, yet more sacred than any instrument ed 
Ifextended traf- | 


tame subserviency to their policy 
} \ 1 


| Union sacred ; but deem liberty, justice, the Jaw 


}compact otf human enactment. 
- : “ae 
fic in the souls of men, if an indefinitely enlarg- | 


} 


| 
lon which the Union can be preserved, better, far | 


\ed area of humaa bondage be the only condition 


better is it that it he dissolved dy the peaceful en- 
lergy of truth and right, than that it be shattered | 
by the retributive Providence of an outraged 
But dissolved it cannot be by a firm 
The 
Southern people know that slavery cannot eur- | 
Their reli- 


} Heaven. 
resistance to the extension of slavery. 


i vive the dissolution of the Union. 


jance on the entire force of the nation is their on- 
\ly aafeguard against a servile war. The greater | 
| part of our army is stationed in their territory, 
land has been chiefly employedin their work.— | 


| The Florida war was waged for their sole benefit. 


} 


|Our recent conflict with Mexico was for their ag- 


| grandizement. Our Home Squadron has their | 


| protection almost solely in view. The enginery 


of our national administration is adjusted to their | 
needs ; and they know as well as we, that they | 


;could not dispense with it fora single hour. | 
We yield to none in our attachment to the Con- 


and on no ground are we more strong- | 
| 


| stitution ; 
ly attached to it, than because it is adapted, as it 
| was ordained, to ‘* secure the Blessings of Liber- | 
It disdains | 


ity to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Z : é | 
leven the mention of slavery ; and there is ample | 


| evidence that its founders regarded the duration of | 
human bondage as prospectively brief, and its | 
Its, 
|adeption was followed by the formation of socie- 


lextension as an impossible contingency. 


| ties for the abolition of slavery in Virginia, Ma- 
iryland and North Carolina ; and of these socie- 


j . " . , 
ities many of its founders, including Washington 
land Jefferson, were active members. 
item of slave representation in Congress was de- 


|signed and advocated, not asa matter of inde- 


The sys- | 


pendent political right, but as an offset to the 
| proportion, in which Northern members of the 
| Convention insisted that the South should bear 


ithe contingent burden of direct taxation. Jt was 


ja guid pro quo. 
lof the South has been evaded by the creation of 
ithe national revenue almost solely by a tax on 
| imports ; and the bargain, though still binding 
| by the terms of the Constitution and therefore not 


|to be tampered with, isin equity void. The only 


The consideration on the part 


jother provisions in behalf of slavery on the face 
lof the Constitution are the postponement for a 
limited time long since expired of the abolition of 
'the slave-trade, and the permission to the slave- 
|holder to claim his alleged property wherever 
| within the limits of the Union he might find it. 
|The letter of the instrument preseribes no form, 
iby which the area of bondage can be extended ; 
land its spirit is so entirely opposed to the exist- 
lentes, much more to the increase of slavery, that 
we hesitate not to question .the constitutionality 
\of slavery wherever it exists beyond the limits of 
lthe original States. Where it does exist how- 
lever, let no force be arrayed against it but that 


lof argument and influence. 

| emancipation is fitly vested in the individual 
States; for the prevailing sense of right and of 
humanity, which alone can ensure the abolition 
of slavery in any State, alone can make liberty a 
gift worth having. Enforced abolition would 
‘jeave the negroes under the full burden and mis- 
lery of their present bondage, without its slender 
modicum of protection and privilege. Bu: inthe 
name of the Constitution, no less than of righte- 
ousness, mercy, Christ, and God, let the plague 
be stayed, ceufined within its existing limits, and 
left to those agencies of truth and love, which, 
‘as they have hastened its present paroxysmal 
‘crisis, can ultimately work its cure. 


The power of 


{ 
| 
} 








Carnonics 1s Cauirornta. An Exchange 
paper has the following announcement : 


‘* We are informed that the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Eccleston, the Catholic _hierarch 
of Baltimore, has notified the Rev. C. P. Ment- 
gomery, D.D., 0.8. D., of Zanesville, Ohio, 
of his election as Catholic Bishop of California. 
—Dr. M. is represented to us as a gentleman 
well known for his literary acquirements, and 


cise 2 rigid power of exclusion in his composi- 
tion, or else there never was a creative mind 
more unvisited by confused conceptions, incon- 


gruous images, or artificial conceits. His words 


| are as clean as his thoughts ; his style is as trans- 
| parent as his spirit. 


What an immense distance 
separates him from the whole multitudinous pro- 
geny of modern, misty rhapsodists and verse- 
fanciers, so desperately determined on origiuali- 
ty, that if they cannot give it to us in the idea, 
they will make up for it in outlandishness of 
phraseology, and give us specimens of ‘‘ grand 
and lofty tumbling on an arena of fog and moon- 
beams.”’ 

Read, as an example, and with single refer- 
ence to the selectness of the language, and its 


| adaptation to the thought, this passage : 


“ Child of romance, these work-day scenes you spuru, 


For loftier things your fluer pulses burn ; 


| Through Nature's walks your curious way you take, 


Gaze on her glowing bow, her glittering flake, 


| Her Spring’s first cheerful green, her Autumn's last, 


Born in the breeze, or dying iu the blast ; 


| You climb the mountain's everiasting wall, 
| You linger where the thunder-waters fall, 


You love to wander by old Ocean's ade, 

And hold communion with its sullen tide ; 
Washed to your fot some fragment of a wreck, 
Fancy shall build again the crowded deck 

That trod the waves, till ’mid the tempest’s frowa, 
The sepuichre of living men went down— 

Yet Fancy, with her qulder, tenderer glow, 

But dreams what Curiosity would know ; 

Ye would stand listening, as the booming gun 
Proclaimed the work of agony half done ; 

There would you drink each drowning seaman’s cry, 
As wild to lieaven he cast his frantic eye ; 
Though vain all aid, though pity’s blood ran cold, 
The mortal havoc ye would dare behold ; 


| Still Curiosity would wait and weep, 


Till all sank down to slumber in the deep.” 


Asa natural censequence of this chaste and 
classical simplicity, and as a fruit of the singu- 
lar depth of feeling and acuteness of sensibility 
in the author’s heart, his lyric poems show the 
power of genuine pathos to a very rare degree. 


| We scarcely know any American writer that is 


more uniformly and singularly successful in deal- 
with the tender emotions. His domestic 
subjects are always treated with rare felicity. 
But to know whence he derives the inspiration 
that breathes the charm and glow of genius into 
these songs of the affections, the reader should 
be able to look into the private circle of friend- 
ships and sympathies, where the poet received 
the pure, strong, elevating nurture of his child- 
hood and earlier maturity. 

The following is one of a large class of his 


ing 


elegiac pieces : 
THE TOMB OF EMMELINE. 


Spirit of sadngss : gently breathe 

Thy hc liest spell around, 
While Friendship trims its minstrel wreath, 
For her who coldly rests beneath 

This little silent mound. 


Daughters of goodness and of grace, 
O come with me and weep ! 
In this pale form Death's hayoe trace, 
Pillowed in life’s dark resting-place, 
Wrapped in the long, last sleep. 


Come, and the lovely roin view, 
Cold in its kindred mould ; 
Here throbbed a heart to feeling true, 
And pure as Heaven's bright pear! of dew, 
That gems the lily’s {uld. 


Here beamed an eye of life and light ; 
Here Health’s rich crimson blushed ; 

That crimson fades before the blight, 

That eye’s sweet ray is quenched in night, 
That heart’s wari throb is hushed. 


Dark is the dwelling of her sire, 
His soul is veiled in gioum ; 
No more bis Emma sweeps the lyre; 
The tongue that kindled music’s fire 
Is silent in the tomb. 


Grief on his wounded spirit preys ; 
That grief, O “who can bear ?” 
Each hall: wed relic meets his gaze, 
Of Emma’s taste in brighter days, 

But Emma is not there. 


To thee, fond mother, mute with woe, 
O what shall Friendship suy ? 

It cannot bid thee grief forego, 

Even while its own warm tear-drops flow, 
For beauty cold in clay. 


No, no! away the tutored strain ; 
It boasts an idle power ; 
Like thee I’ve felt how poor, how vain, 
The kindest voice to soothe the pain 
Of Sorrow’s aching hour. 


She, the Leloved, has passed away, 
Her blameless life is o'er ; 
And grief must hold its mournful sway 
Till, in a fairer, happier day, 
Friends meet to part no more. 


We do not believe the success of Mr. Sprague, 





one who will reflect credit on his native State.’’ 





asa contributor to American Literature, is due, 


pe 


— 


in any Gonsiddcable measure, to the contrast into 
which his literary character is thrown with his 
commercial pursuits. Undoubtedly, the surprise 
created in the tommunity when he came up from 
State street, and read ‘‘ Curiosity ’’ before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, height- 
ened somewhet the eclat of the occasion. Bat 
long since, the wiser part of critics discovered 
that there is no positive incongruity between the 
vocation ot a firancier and the culture of the in- 
tellect, 

It is getting to be understood that a mind of 
native force, thitsting for wisdom and having a 
message to utter, will proclaim itself as certainly 
from some Eas} India House, Sheffield smithy, 
London Reporter's desk, or Globe Bank in Bos- 
ton, as from the walks of the Professions. And 
on the other hand, it isa thing not altogether 
unknown, that a blockhead should find his way 
into and quite through a University. It is not 
worth while to be paralysed with amazeinent at 
either spectacle, as if it were a miracle. Mr. 
Sprague’s writings have no occasion to derive 
any adventitious distinction from the fact that 
their author handles bank-notes. They have 
been judged by their merits, and can affurd to 
be. 

We speak moreespecially of his poetry. The 
two prose pieces in this volume,—the Fourth of 
July Oration before the authorities of Boston, 
and an Address on Intemperance,—have their 
excellencies, and have reached a wide popularity 
They show a brilliant fancy and the purest tone 
of moral feeling ; but they are less natural than 
the verse. The Oration we have just been stu- 
dying, in a careful attempt to divest it of all the 
false inflections and cadences that grew about it 
in our school-days, in the declamation of some 
hundreds of unskiilfal orators, and to see how it 
would sound for the first time. 
in despair. 


But we give up 
Indeed, we have some doubt wheth- 
er it is capable, on account of the rhythm in the 
sentences, of an entirely inartificial delivery. 
What spoilt it for us however, is one of the best 
proofs of the power of its eloquence over the 
Some writer on rhetoric,—if it 
is not Lord Kames it is Dr. Bushnell,—observes 


general mind. 


that all human speech that rises towards inspira- 
tion, moves in a kindof metre. But begiuners 
will do well to remember that the converse of 
the statement is not true. Many a man, ofa 
partially instructed ear, has missed being a mas- 
ter of strong English through this vicious atten- 
What Mr. Sprague has done 
well an imitator would do ridiculously ill. 
Modest, sensible, kind-hearted, generous, and 


tien to melody. 


of much reverence, Mr. Sprague is one of those | 
men of Letters whom it is a luxury to praise, | 


because no shadow of misgiving falls across our 


admiration ; and whom itis a greater luxury to | 
call our friends, because no taint of passion, | 


pride, or selfishness, mars the consistent beauty 
of their lives. 


years, to lay that publie under increasing obliga- 
tions by the gifts of his invention. The 


that passeth understanding.” 
turn slowly into age. We only repeat his own 
benévolent prayer,— 


“©O be his ripest years his happiest and his best.” 





MINESOTA. 





We have just been reading a work, issued 
from the indefatigable press of the Harpers, on 
this new Territory, written by E. S. Sey- 
mour. The whole region embraced under this 
name, was recently a terra incognita. It is 
situated on the head waters of the rivers that 
flow into Hudson's Bay, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Gulf of Mexicog and is associated 
with the history of the early discoveries made 


on these rivers. Until recently it was inhabited 


only by roving Indians, principally the Ojibwas | 


or Chippewas and the Dahcotas or Sioux. In 
a few years it will be surveyed, bought and 
cultivated by civilized man. 

In reading such a work, the mind incessantly 
reverts to New England and to her future pros- 
pects. It suggests to us both agreable 
desponding thoughts. 


and 
It shows that the people 
of New England cannot be idle if they wish 
the region of their birth to maintain its present 
character. 

The relative importance of New England 
is in all respects rapidly changing. Unroll the 
largest map of the country, and it occupies 
scarcely a hand’s breadth on the broad canvass 
of crowded states. Its population advances 
with a lagging pace, while a ceaseless flood of 
emigration pours through every avenue of the 
mountains into the Western valley, and beyond 
that to the shores of the Pacific. It is but 
sixty-two years since a little band of forty-sev- 
en persons, all from New England, made the 
first permanent settlement in Ohio. We have 
in our possession a copy ofa littledingy sheet 
published in 1796, in which is an advertisement 
of a new line of keel-boats between Pittsburg 
and Louisville, from each of which places, a 
boat was to start once a fortnight. ‘The pa- 
tronage of the public is sought on the ground 
that the enterprise is new and expensive, and 
because the boats not only furnish good aecom- 
modations, but have sides sufficiently thick 
to be a protection against the rifles of the In- 
dians, while for defence, each boat has four 


muskets, carrying pound balls each. Ohio has 


now two millions of inhabitants, and though | —is not dead, but only removed from a lower to a 


her resources as yet have hardly begun to be 
developed, her great river is covered with 
steamboats, and her soil intersected with rail- 
roads and canals, and dotted with villages and 
cities, 

It is estimated that every year, on an aver- 
age, the wave of population reaching from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Northern Lakes, breaks 
seventeen miles further inward. Every year 
the sun sets later on our receding Western 
border; and yet great as the progress is in 
wealth and population, it is obvious that we 
now witness only the rude beginnings of what 
the Mississippi valley is to be. 

The old fancy that at least the cities of the 
coast must still retain their pre-eminence is like- 
ly to be speedily dissolvee. Cincinnati has 
more than 100,000, and St. Louis 70,000 in- 
habitants. The great cities must always be at 
the centres of business and population, and so, 
as with Vienna, Moscow, Madrid, Berlin, and 
Paris, areas likely to be at the cenfre as the 
circumference of the land. Our internal com- 


merce is already far more important than the, 


foreign, and in addition to this, navigable rivers 
and railroads, and canals, are but extensions 
of the coast of the sea. The time may come 
when many of the towns of the Atlantic shall 
be mere ports of entry to a comparatively unim- 
portant foreign commerce,—the Ostias of our 
interior Romes, 

But more than this; the flactuations in pop- 
ulation are to the disadvantage of New Eng- 
land. Throngs of native-born young men, 
the most vigorous and enterprising, after hay- 
ing been reared up to manhood and educated, 
leave us, while their places are supplied by the 





ignorant and wretched immigration from abroad. 
Boston alone contains 40,000 Irish Catholics, 
and they are gradually finding their way into 
all the interior towns, to enter into a ruinous 
competition with our own people in many de- 
partments of labor. An army of foreigners 
has not onlyinvaded our shores, but has perm. 
nently encamped among us. Under this double 
influence— the Joss of the native, and the in- 
flux of the foreign popnlation—we are in dan- 
ger of falling rapidly into the background.— 
Nothing can save us from it but strenuous ex- 
ertions to develope all the resources we pos- 
sess, to make New England, as far as possi- 
ble, a centre of commerce and manufactures, 
to raise the standard of intelligence and charac- 
ter, and, not last or least, to educate and elevate 
the children of foreigners and prepare them 
tobe useful citizens in the land to which they 
have been brought. 

The only hope of New England is in the 
character and intelligence of her inhabitants.— 
We have a less genial sky, a Jess fertile soil, 
and Jess mineral wealth than many other regions. 
To maintain her present prosperity she must 
rear up men who shall be ableto supply the 
deficiencies of nature from the resources of their 
own souls, Ouronly hope is in rearing upa 
higher order of manhood. Place wise and just 
and energetic men where you will, and every- 
thing succeeds. They dyke out the ocean and 
build behind the embankments a_ prosperous 
commonwealth. Though they land as fugitives 
on a frozen coast, they turn the rocks into a 
garden. But when man deteriorates, all decays. 
If to work this hard, impoverished nature, we 
rear up a generation poorin mind and morals, 
the glory of the Jand will speedily be gone.— 
We certainly do not present this as the great 
reason why we should endeavor to make schools 
and churches and homes, and the other institutions 
on which the character of the rising generation 
so much depends, as effective as possible ; but we 
are so situated that we cannot neglect the spir- 
itual interests of the Jand which we love, ex- 
cept on the penalty of its temporal prosperity 
being smitten with blight and mildew. 

This isa theme on which we could dwell 





The only injury he has ever done | 
the public, has been his steady refusal, io later | 


benefit | 
he has conferred may well yield hima ‘ peace | 


May his prime | 


}at much length. It has taken New Eng- 
| land, with all the advantages which she pos- 
{sessed at the outset, 200 years to beeome 
| what she is. We do not willingly contemplate 
| herdeeay. The world is not yet in a state in 
which it can afford to see civilization recede 
| from any region where it has reached a high 
| level. 

The book to which we have referred at 
of this article 
we doubt not a reliable one. 


the head is an entertaining 


| and It contains 
much interesting information about a territory 
which every year will be growing into greater 
|importanee. It may be found in Boston at 
Crocker & Brewster’s. 


| 

REV. MR. PERKINS. 

| The death of Mr. Perkins has called forth on all 
| sides in Cincinnati the evidences of the high esti- 
We 
have just received a pamphlet containing two ser- 


mation in which he was universally held. 


mons, one by Rev. Mr. Hey wood of Louisville, deliv- 
ered in the Unitarian Church, and the other by Rev. 
B F. Barrett, Minister of the Swedenborgian Charck 
in Cincinnati. They are both admirable discours- 
es. That of Mr. Heywood is a warm-hearted, de- 
| vout amd touching address delivered immediately 
| after Mr. Perkins’s death. 





Mr. Barreit’s discourse 
| contains a skeich of his life, and a most sympa- 
| thetic view of his character. The whole discourse 
ris pervaded by a beautiful spirit of Christian ap- 


| preciation. We extract a few of the closing para- 


graphs, reserving Mr. Heywood’s discourse for 


| next week. 
; 


| ““T have thus attempted a faint sketch—very 
| imperfect I feel that it is—of this rare, gifted’ and 
most excellent man. And I have done it, because 
| I felt that | owed, and that we all owed, at least 
| this humble tribute of respect to his memory. |] 
would not de understood, by anything I have here 
said, as wishing to claim Mr. Perkins for a New- 
Charchman, according to the common acceptation 
ofthat term. By no means. I am not aware that 

he had any leaning towards the New Jerusa- 
| lem Church technically so called, notwithstanding 
| he uniformly spoke of our Chureh and its docirines 
with great kindness and respect. But the heavenly 
| doctrines which we profess would be unworthy the 

high origin claimed for them, if they did not  per- 
| mit us to love and speak the praises of such a 
jman, bear he whatever name he might. For my- 
| self I can say, that, had he evinced the same noble 
| manly, devoted, self-denying, self-sacrificing, sin- 
| cere, and humble spirit, fur which he was so re 
| markable, and borne the name of Catholic, Maho- 
| metan, or Pagan even, I would have fondly clasp- 
| ed him to my bosom, and been proud to call him 
brother. 

He is gone :—gone from the natural sphere— 
| gone from the sight of our natural eyes. And his 
| removal may well be regarded “as a public ca- 
| lamity.”’ All classes from highest to lowest: mourn 
| his departure ; but next to the sore bereavement 

which his loved and loving wife and children have 
| experienced in his disease, his loss will be most 
| mourned, most deeply felt, by the poor, the unfor- 

tunate, the neglected in our midst,—by that large 
and usually forsaken class, for whom especially he 
| watched, and wept, and toiled. and prayed. 
| Gone is he, but not dead. No. Virtue cannot 
| die. Wisdom cannot die: nor love, nor faith, nor 
| purity, nor devotion, nor any noble quality of the 
| human heart. The spirit of man cannot die: nor 
| will it—can it—cease to be what it is ;—cease to 
think, feel, will, and love, as when wrapped around 
with its earthly vestment. Whatever real good a 
| man has loved and pursued on earth, he will love 
| and pursue with a deeper devotion in the spiritual 
world. Whatever law of heavenly lile he haseven 
partially obeyed here, he will find an unspeakably 
higher delight in obeying most implicitely there. 
No: Mr. Perkins—the real man—all that which 
| rendered him so worthy our love and admiration 


higher sphere of life and action. He was never 
before so truly alive as now: he was never so fall 
of generous thoughts, desires, and purposes—nev- 
er so animated by noble aims. His earthly labors 
indeed are ended ; but soon will he, if he has not 
already, enter on higher and nobler labors in hea- 
ven. He has gone to a region of clearer Jight, o 
higher life, of purer joy :—\o a region where his 
soul will experience more of the presence and 
power of the Lord, where all his noble faculties 
will find a freer scope for their exercise, where he 
can penetrate more deeply into the secret springs 
of human thought and action, and whence also hy 
may be permitied to shed down on the spirits « 
wile, and children, and friends. and all whom he 
loved on earth, higher and richer blessings than he 
ever before imparted. We may rely upon it tha 
he has no; ceased to love those whom he love 
when on earth; nor is he—nor can he be—-less de 
| Sirous to draw their spirits up to heaven and God 

Gone is he trom our outward view, yet not fa: 
away from us—not far from those he loved. No 
is he less interested than formerly in the apwar 
heavenly progress of us all. No: nor less active 
and efficient in ministering to the spiritual wanty 
of the friends he has left behind. For, to cite hi 
| own language, in some beautiful lines written by 
himself many years ago, 


“It is a beautiful belief, 
That ever round our head, 
Are hovering on noiseless wing 
The spirits of the dead. 


It is a beautiful belief, 
When ended our career, 
That it will be our ministry 

To watch o’er others here ; 


To lend a moral to the flower, 
Breathe wisdom on the wind, 

To hold commune at night’s pure noon 
With the imprisoned mind; 


To bid the mourner cease to mourn, 
The trembling be forgiven ; 

To bear away frem ills of clay, 
The infant to its heaven.” 


Yes, beloved spirit! To thee the substance 





not, become knowledge. Thou art loosed from 


— 


=. 





thy prison-house of clay. Thou art gone to 
more peaceful and happy realms. Long has it 
been thy delight “to wateh o’er others here ;” 
henceforward, the measure of that delight will be 
increased to the full. Thou art gone to enjoy the 
more immediate presence of Him whom thou didst 
follow so faithfully on earth, and whose reward is 
with Him to give to every one according to his 
works. If thine outer, be any sign of thine inner, 
life,—thy visible, be taken as the. measure of thine 
invisible, works, thy reward must indeed be great 
in heaven. 





EVERLASTING CONSEQUENCES OF 
SIN. 


Messrs. Epirors,—In the very able article 
upon the Atonement in the Register of the 23d 
instant there is this allegation :—**There is a 
loss which we shall carry with us through eterni- 
ty, an everlasting memorial of the retributive 
sanctity and authority of God’s law.”’ This isa 
statement. of a doctrine which is of infinite im- 
portance. [tisa doctrine which J am not pre- 
pared to admit, and one which I,am very desir- 
ous of having reconsidered by you. If itis not 
a true doctrine, there can be no one doctrine more 
mischievous, and injurious to Unitarians, than 
that which teaches that Christ is not an all-suf- 
ficient Saviour ;—that there are evils,—spiritual 
evils, which no faith or knowledge of Him can 
cure ;—that the image of God can be so marred 
that it cannot be perfectly restored. 


We have carefully reconsidered the statement 
above referred to, but see no reason essentially to 
alter it. There may be pardon and forgiveness 








governor whom he has placed over us!’’ What 
will the Congregationalist say of the following 
passage, 1 Chronicles, xxix: 20. ‘And David 
said to all the congregation, Now bless the Lord 
your God, And all the congregation blessed the 
Lord God of their fathers, and bowed down 
their heads, and worshipped the Lori and the 
king?’ Did they equally worshipboth! If the 
language were, ‘‘we ascribe supreme honor and 
glory and almighty power to God and the Lamb, 
the case would be altered. But no such terms 
are used. As in the sincerity of our own hearts 
we can use the language attributed to Sir Isaac 
Newton by the Congregationalist, we must say, 
that if that language proves hin to be a Trini- 
tarian, it must also prove us to be so. If in the 
one case it is satisfactory to our brethren, it ought 
also to be in the other. Not that we shal! force 
ourselves upon them. Much as we respect them, 
we prefer ‘the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free,’’ even to such fellowship. 





COLLEGES. 
A PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE PLAN OF COLLEGE 
EDUCATION, BROWN UNIVEKSITY. 

We find in the New York Recorder extracts 
from the Western Watchman, published at St. 
Louis, Mo. giving some account of important 
changes proposed by Pres. Wayland, in the plan 
of education at Brown University—changes, we 
have Jong thought, which ought, to seme extent, 
to be adopted in many of our Colleges Lest 





for the repentant sinner. He is taken back into 


gels of God at his return. The atonement, that 
is, the reconciliation, may be perfect. 
the time which he has wasted iv sin, is there not 
a loss of something that cannot be restored, 





of this “beautiful belief” hath now, J doubt 


| which, so long as he remembers that period of 
| his life, shall go with him, ‘* an everlasting me- 
jmorial of the retributive sanctity and authority of 
\God’slaw?’’ The thought of what he has been, 
may, as our Saviour intimates, Luke vii; 47, 
i when taken in connection with God's mercy, add 
jto his grateful and devout affection, and thus 
awaken a new sense of joy. But may it not al- 
| ways awaken a feeling of unworthiness, which, if 
‘he had never sinned, would not have come over 
him, and which is of itself enough to establish in 
his mind aconviction of the sanctity of the law 
which has been violated? 
** everlasting ’? in our statement is too strong, 
even when referring to ‘‘ loss’’ in the qualified 
sense in which itis here used. Everlasting, as 
applied to human actions or their consequences, 
is too vast a word for our reason to employ without 
very decided authority from the Scriptures ; and 
that authority, we allow, in this case is wanting. 
It doth not yet appear what we shallbe. We 
know not what revolutions in allour habits of 
thought and emotion may bemade by the changes 
through which we shall pass in the whole eterni- 
ty of our being ; nor can we say how far these 
changes may affect what now seems the very 
constitution of our minds. 


‘WAS SIR ISAAC NEWTON A UNITA- 
RIAN? 


The Congregationalist of Feb. 15 contains a 
further article on this subject, which does not, we 
think, at all affect the testimony adduced in our 
article to which itis a reply. We shall notice here 
only a few incidental points. 

As a proof that Newton was a Trinitarian, the 
| Congregationalist had said that he belonged to 
jthe Episcopal church. To this we replied that 

many Unitarians are communicantsin that church. 
jIn respect to this the Congregationalist says: 








| We confess that we never entertained a very 
high idea of the orthodoxy of the Episcopal church. 
| We knew that the first congregation that ever in 
{this @ountry went over bodily to the Socinian 
{ranks was an Episcopal congregation, and went 
|with the banner of apostolic succession floating 
jover it, and the prayer book in itshand, chanting 
as it went. But really we did not suppose that 
|mMatters were quite so bad as the Register here 
jrepresents. We leave our Episcopal friends 
|however to make such answer as they can to 


\this charge, simply asking on our part what we | 


,are to think of the Aonesty of those Unitarians, 
| who are ready to subscribe the 39 articles, and 
jtake the communion in a Trinitarian church, 


|thereby solemnly assenting to the belief of a Tri- | 


june God, while at the same time they believe no 


such thing. This, says the Register, is what 
| hundreds and thousands have done, ‘honest and 
devout men,’ not excepting even ministers of the 
gospel ; and this is “hat it would have us believe 
Sir Isaac Newton did. 


the divine favor, and there is joy among the an-| 


But in| 


Perhaps the word | 


Perhaps he did ; bat un-| 


our views, h»wever, should be misunderstood, 
we would begn by saying, that we have the 
| greatest faith in x thorough scientific and classi- 
| cal education, and hat we ean‘have no sympathy 
| with any attempt to “popularise”’ college educa- 
tion by lowering its 4andard. Neitherdo we 
believe very much in maaing a liberal education 
in all respects practical, actyrding to the construe- 
tion that is usually put upon the word practical. 
We would have in our highest schools cf jp- 
struction branches of study which have no direev 
bearing on what is to be the practical business of 
life, but whose honored distinction it shall be 
| that they look to the cultivation of the mind as 
their best end. The education which most thor- 
oughlydisciplines al] the mental faculties,strength- 
ening the reason, enlightening the understanding, 
| quickening the imagination, refining the taste, and 
‘awakening a love of intellectual pursuits for 





| their own sake, isin the highest sense, the most 
practical as well as the most Jiberal education 
that can be givén in our colleges; and any 
| change in the plan of instruction which is likely 
‘to affect them unfavoradly in this respect we 
| should regard as an unfertumate innovation. We 
| should exceedingly regret any change which 
| should make it the principal object of our col- 
leges to give young men the specific instruction 
| which they now receive in the machine shop and 
| the counting room, or on the railroad and the 


| farm. 


| But the question may be asked, whether our 
| colleges, while they continue to give the high- 
est intellectual training to those who now seek 
| it, may not also open each particular department 
| of study for those who wish to engage in it for 
| some specific purpose ? In Cambridge, a most 
| comprehensive course of instruction is laid out, 
| including all the Janguages and all the sciences 
| of which a knowledge under ordinary cireum- 
| stances can be considered desirable. 
| Now while the main object of the University 
| is to give a broad and liberal education to those 
, who are able to go through the whole course, 
;may not the University be open to those who 
| wish to study only a single language or science? 
| There are all the means of knowledge, the 
| teachers, the books, the chemical, philosophical 
;and astronomical instruments, and with little 
additional cost, their advantages may be extend- 
ed to three or five times as many persons as now 
profit by them. 
| To some extent and with certain restrictions, 
) this is already done at Cambridge. But may 
| not the plan be carried out very much farther! 
| The modern Janguages are now taught there. 
| If the best teachers to be found in the country 
| are employed there, why may not Harvard Uni- 
| versity become the great school of the modern 
| languages for all in this vicinity who may wish 
to study them? In the lectures on Chemistry, 
,or Natural Philosophy or Astronomy, three or 
| four hundred students may be instructed nearly 


as well as fifty. Why not let each or all of those 


tilwe have some positive evidence of it we prefer departments be open to any who may wish to 


to think better of him, both as regards honor and 
| honesty. 
| 


had supposed, and indeed know. that a subscrip- 
| tion to the thirty-nine articles, or to any articles, 
|is not required in order to partake of the Lord’s 
‘supper. So this part of the argument has 
no foree. , 

On another point the Congregationalist says : 


In speaking of the writings of Newton we 
cited his comments on that passage of the Apoc- 
alypse, where every creature in heaven and earth 
is heard ascribing blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, to him that sitteth on the throne, and 
unto the Lamh torever. The Register replies 
that if what Newton here says proves him a 
Trinitarian, it equally proves them so, since they 
too in all sincerity use this same ascription in 
their prayers, and read the passage in their public 
services.. But what is it that Newton here says? 
Not that the early Christians repeated these words 
in their prayers and services, but that che passage 
itself represents that worship which these Chris- 
tians offered to Christ, that such is the meaning 
and design of the passage. This is affirming 
quite another thing. His words are, ‘The beasts 
and elders represent the primitive Christians of 
all] nations ; and the worship of these Christians 
in their churches is here represented under the form 
of worshipping God and the Lamb in the temple, 
* * * the Lamb for his benefaction in redeem- 
ing us by his blood.”’ 

How much this falls short of paying egual hon- 
ors to God and the Lamb we need not here in- 
quire. But do the editors of the Register regard 
this passage as designed to represent the sort of 
worship that was offered to the Saviour among 
the primitive Christians? Are these gentlemen 


as this to Christ ? 


“Such prayers’? What is said here about 
prayers? Nosuch word is used ; and no such idea 
expressed. Worship is one of those broad words 
which may mean the religious adoration paid to 
God, or the honor which is due to beings inferior 
to Him but still of exalted worth. Christ is to 
us the representative of God, the head of the 
church, our Lord and master, in whose name we 
pray, and to whom, above all other created be- 
ings revealed to us, we ascribe honor, glory and 
power. Nay, so intimately are the two connect- 
ed in our thoughts, God as the infinite Original 
and Christ as the manifestation of God, appoint- 
ed by Him to redeem and save us, that while we 
ascribe honor, and glory, and power to God as 
the Everlasting Father and source of all good, 


ry, and power, to “the Lamb for his benefaction 
in redeeming us by his blood.”” Men honor not 
only the king, but the governor whom the king 
has appointed to rule over them, and who in a 
certain sense is to them in the place of the king, 





they say, ‘We honor and obey the king and the 


in the habit themselves of addressing such prayers 


we ‘‘in the same breath’’ ascribe honor, and glo- 


But do they pay equal honor to the two, when 


attend them, though they should have no* other 
connection than this with the University? Young 


| Weare notlearned in Episcopal matters, but} mechanics in this city, for example, by paying a 


moderate fee might be allowed to go out two or 
| three times a week, to attend a course of lectures 
| on those sciences which would be: most useful 
tothem. Young men in counting-rooms who 
would understand the science of Political Econo- 
my in its bearing on their business, might they 
not attend on that branch of instruction with- 
out seriously deranging the studies of the regu- 
lar students? In this way, through a hundred 
different channels, streams of knowledge from 
the central fountain might be poured out into the 
minds of the community, and the University be- 
come directly, as it now is indirectly, a beneficent 
institution to all classes of society. 


This, as we ungerstand, is what President 
Wayland proposes to do in Providence ; and we 
cannot but rejoice that anexperiment so import- 
ant should be in the hands of one who has so 
much intellectual ability, so much knowledge, 
so much practical good sense and experience, and 
such high and comprehensive views. We shall 
probably recur to the subject again soon, and 
now only give from the Western Watchman, an 
outline of the changes proposed in Brown Uni- 
versity. 


**1. Instead of four classes of students, each 
occupied an entire year, it is proposed to have 
as many classes, and probably twice as many 
classes, as there are distinct subjects of instruc- 
tion. The student, at his own, or his guard- 
ian’s option, may join just such classes as are 
preferred—for which he may be fitted—may pro- 
gress as rapidly ag his abilities will enable him, 
dividing his time, as now, between several 
branches contemporaneously, or concentrating 
his efforts on one or two. In fine, this will leave 
each student very much to his own guidance, to 
mark out and follow the course which he pre- 
fers. Faithful and thorough examinations will 
be held at stated periods, when those who are 
proficient in any branch of education will be en- 
titled to a certificate of their attainments. When 
these are sufficiently numerous and nena 
(so as by no means to let down the existing scale 
of requirements,) the individual may be admitted 
to tue usual Collegiate Degrees. This plan will 
enable young men to study that which they de- 
sire to learn thoroughly much more fully than 
they now do, and to pass over slightly, or omit 
altogether, what they deem of less use or inter- 
est. In some instances, to economize theit 
time ; in others, to occupy much more of it with 
advantage. 

**2. The several professors will not,as now,be 
placed ona full salary. Each will receive 
comparatively small sum with his appointment 
from the University. For the larger portion of 
his income, each will be dependent on the fees 
from his own classes, If his success in teaching 
renders him popular, and draws many pupils, 
his income. wil} be large; while mediocrity and 
incompetence will ,perforce,be starved into resig- 
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nation more promptly than is now sometimes se- 
cured. 

‘It is expected, and proposed, that nearly 
every teacher will have two classes—one for 
the more thorough, the other for the more super- 
ficial, so that both may be accommodated. It is 
proposed at onee to more than double the present 
number of professors ; to teach all that is now 
embraced in the course of study laid down, and 
much more, as well as to teach all these things 
far better. In fine, the plan is to make the in- 
stitution a real University, in the German and 
Scotch sense of the word. 

‘<3. The public, therefore, it is supposed, 
will feel a livelier, and more general interest in 
our halls of science, when so much more widely 
their portals are opened to them, and more points 
are offered where they may meet their genial 
touch. Itis thought that in this way more ge- 
nerous benefactions will be called forth, to endow 
adequately those institutions which are really 
needed. 

‘* This whole plan was very cordially enter- 
tained by the Corporation, and is now in the 
hands of a large Committee, who will report 
upon it at a future meeting.” 





[For the Register.) 


“FOR CHRIST'S SAKE.” 


_ 


Messrs. Ep:rors,—You are doubtless aware 
of the fact, that in ninety-nine cases out of every 
one hundred, the expressions, ‘* for Christ's 
sake,’’ with our Orthodox, (correct,) brethren, 
are called into requisition, at the close of their 
petitions to the Father. Recollecting other ex- 
press directions in the teachings of Christ and 
his Apostles, I have examined the New Testa- 
ment for authority, and find but one text favoring 
this form of petition, viz. Eph. iv. 38, ** And be 
kind’? &c., ‘‘ forgiving one another, even as 
God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you.”’ Paul 
says, ‘* We are fvols, for Christ’s sake, but ye 
are wise in Christ,” 1. Cor. iv. 1O—‘* And this 
I do for the Gospel’s sake,’’ ix. 23. This class 
of texts would seem two favor the rendering of 
Eph. iv. 22, also, after serious exhortation, for 
the Gospel’s sake ; God, for the Gospel’s sake, 
or through your obedience to, and faith in, the 
Gospel, hath forgiven you. 

And this view is not only strengthened, but 
made apparent, jf not proved to be without au- 
thority for the purpase and object quoted, by the 
sumerous express directions to professed disci- 
ples, Lintend to quote a few of them, and ap- 
ply the rule of my former Orthodox minister— 
‘‘ When I find numerous texts seemingly oppos- 
edte one or two others, I adopt the. former as 
confirming the spirit of Christianity, as < ynder- 
stand it, and presume that I do notfully ueder- 
stand or comprehend the latter.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


American UNiTartan Brocrapuy: Fdited by William 
Ware: vol. 1. Boston and Cambridge. 


This handsomely printed octavo volume of four 
hundred pages contains well-written Memoirs otf 
thirteen eminent Unitarian Ministers, and is a 
pleasant and instructive volume. The different 
Memoirs are prepared by different persons, and 
are of unequal length and value; but there is not 
one of them which does not deserve a permanent 
place in every ministerial, Sunday School, and 
Parish library. They have all been printed be- 
fore, but it has given us real satisfaction to find 
them again under this new and more attractive 
form. A few dates, as for example, the year of 
his death in the pleasant Memoir of Dr. Ripley of 
Concord, or Dr. Harris of Dorchester, would be a 
gratification to some of us. In the unusually in- 
teresting sketch of Dr. Thayer of Lancaster, we 
are told that he died Tuesday, June 23, at two 
o’clock in the morning, but no means of ascertain- 
jng the year is given. A little more care in some 
of these respects would add to the value, if not to 
the interest of the book. 


Nores on THe Miracits oF ovr Lorp: by Richard 
Chevenix Trench. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1850. pp. 275. 

The author of this work is known as a poet and 

a scholar. This volume on the miracles bears all 
the marks of patient study, is pervaded by a relig 
ous spirit, and is full of the fruits of a varied learn- 
ing. Whoever wishes a pleasant, well-written, 
and religious book, will not be disappointed in 
reading it. The author’s style, however, though 
pure and flowing, is diffuse, his mind, though fer- 
tile in pleasant and useful thoughts, is not one 
which grapples with difficulties, and the learned 
quotations with which his page is loaded, though 
very agreeable, are, for the most part, not very ne- 
One 
imagines the author to be living in literary leisure, 
surrounded with books, and loving to ccllect all 
that Rabbinical fancy, or German speculation, or 
Patristic lore can furnish for the illustration of the 
matter in hand. [tis one of those books which 
has such a cultivated and scholarlike air, that you 
are perpetually expecting something new and val- 
uable, but on examining it in relation to any particu- 
lar topic. you are likely to be disappointed. That 
the author has lengthened his work out in the 
most approved style of commentators, is seen from 
the fact that his remarks on the particular miracles 
extends over nearly 300 octavo pages. 

It is for sale at Crosby & Nichols’s. 


cessary to the elucidation of the subject. 


CurisTiANn Examiner FoR Marcn. Crosby & Nichols. 
No abler or more spiritual literary journal is 
published in this country. The articles in the 


present number are marked by eminent ability. — 





In the very next Chapter of the same Epistle, | 
20, Paul says, ‘‘ Giving thanks always for | 
all things unto God and the Father, in the nomi 


If I had 


authority, I could not construe the expression 


verse 


of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ no other 
for Christ's sake, in the passage quoted, to con- 
tradict or weaken the literal and plain injunction. 
Let us now turn to the great Teacher himself. 


John xvi. 23—** Verily, verily, I say unto you, 





whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give it you ;’’ 26,—‘* At that day, ye} 
shall ask in my name, and I say unto you, that I| 
For the Father} 
himself loveth you because ye have loved me.” | 


xiv. 13, ** And whatsoever ye shall ask im my) 


will pray the Father for you. 


” 


name, that will I do. xv. 16,—** Ye have not} 


chosen me,’’ &c.,—‘‘ that whatsoever ye shall) 
ask of the Father, in my name, he may give it 


Eph. iii. 15 ‘* For this cause I bow my} 


you. 
knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ 
—21, ‘Unto him be glory in the Church dy 
Christ Jesus”—v. 20, **Giving thanks always for 
all things unto God and the Father, in the name | 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’? Col. iii. 17,~* And} 
whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all in the| 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and 
the Father dy him.”’ 

Now can any Christian rationally doubt as to 


the Evangelical or Apostolic injunction? Yet it 
would seem as if the single passage, Eph. iv. 32, 
had been seized upon by the believers in vicari- 
ous atonement, (the same Greek word rendered 
Atonement, in the one instance in the New Tes- 
tament, being in al] other places translated Re-| 
conciliation) as in accordance with, and necessa- 
ry to sustain a dogma, or as Webster has it, *‘a 
doctrinal notion,’’ to the utter neglect of so many 
plain imperative precepts. 

Doctors of Divinity have adopted the form, 
and Bachelors follow, not doubting. The High | 
School use it, and so the Common School teach- | 
es. I hope you will not think me trifling with so 
serious a subject, in relating a fact in illustration, 
which I had from the lips of one present. A 
man in good standing, as to wealth and talents, | 
who had been brought up a. Presbyterian, when 
past the middle life, made a public profession. 
But the cares of the world were still urgent. In 
the midst of haying, when a moment’s time was 
not to be lost, the family and workmen were 
hastily assembled at the principal meal. The} 
shortest blessing was asked,and there was not even 
a rhetorical pause between the sentences, ‘‘ For 
Christ’s sake sit down.”’ 





Our petitions and our} 
thanksgivings, however diversified our creeds, 
are to the Father. We are saved by Grace. or 
the Gospel in its application to the heart and} 
life. Hence ‘‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ | 
the graces of the Gospel, be with you and abide 
in you. We are to ask and give thanks, as 


Christ’s disciples—in his name, through him as 
the divine messenger, or by him, as the dis- 
penser of the Father’s love. A Layman. 





[For the Register.] 


Colossians, 1,24: and the Atonement. 


Will the editors of the Register publish, as a 
supplement to their article upon the atonement, 
some remarks upon CoJ, I. 24? 

The Boston Chronotype once alluded to this 
passage as containing the strongest evidence that 
Paul did not take the modern orthodox view of 
the atonement. And if Paul had believed that 
Jesus’s sufferings were infinite, an infinite pen- 
alty endured in the stead of that due to the ran- 
somed souls of men, could he possibly have used 
such language? Nay, if Paul had held any 
view of the decidedly vicarious character of our 
Lord’s sufferings, or of a peculiar efficacy in 
them, distinct in kind from that of the sufferings.of 
saints, could he have said, ‘“‘! am now suffering 
in my own person, whatever was deficient in the 
sufferings of Christ, filling up the measure which 


he left lacking?” E. N. P. 





|For the Register.] 

Mr. Buiancaarn’s Letter. Where is the 
second letter of Mr. ©. W. Blanchard? The 
Register gave us the first, and that was an im- 
plied promise of the second. Mr. Blanchard’s 
soach-lace and pantaloon-stuff must not keep him 
from taking up the pen occasionally. He wields 


1 too well, to have any thing make him lay it 
by forever. E.N. P. 


[Our reason for not publishing Mr. Blanchard’s 
Second letter was that a week after the first was 
published the second had become old, and most 
of our readers had probably seen it.] 


Perkins ; 


| od will apply equally here. 





We should be giad to have more theology—more 
Clehorate, learned articles on Theology and its re- 
lation to the hterature, science, and the moral 
movement: of the day. Admurable discussions of 
this kind are semetimes given in the Examiner, so 
admirable that we. perhaps unreasonably, are de- 
sirous for more. The articles are,—1. Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Auimaiz, by Louis Agassiz: 2. 
American Art and Art Unions, sy R. C. Waterston 3 
3. Poetry, by ©. T. Brooks; 4. Orestes A. Brown- 
son's Argument for the Roman Chureh, by J. F. 
Clarke ; 5. Dana’s Poems and Prose Wrnings, by 
E. P. Whipple ; 6. The Middle Classes, by 3 H. 
7. Memoir and Writings of the late Da. 
vid Hale, by A. P. Peabody ; 8. Grote’s History of 
Greece, by C. C. Felton; 9. The Doe'rine of the Re- 
surrection, by E. B. Hall; 10. Representative 
Men. by C. A. Bartol; 11. Notices of Recent Pub- 
lications ; 12. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
A Memorkt oF Harriet Ware, First Superintendent of the 


Children’s Home, in the city of Providence. Provi- 
dence: George H. Whitney. 


A short and hastily prepared sketch of an excel- 
lent woman, drawn up from not very copious ma- 
terials, by the accomplished President of Brown 
University. The whole interest of the book lies in 
the self-sacrificing character of Miss Ware, and 
the lesson of faith which is taught by her life — 
And yet itis a Memoir which no one can read 
without feeling his moral and religious nature 
quickened by such an example. 


Fox’s Rovwx or Martyrs. Illustrated Edition. Philadel- 


phia: J. & J.L.Gihon. No. 1 

In quarto form, published in numbers of about 
36 pages, a clear type, and good, substantial paper. 
OLLenporrr’s New Mernop or Learnine to Reap’ 

Waite, anp Sreak THE Frencn Laneuace,—with 


corrections, additions, and improvements, suitable for 
this country: by V. Value. Appleton & Co. 


We noticed a few days ago, the “Companion to 
Ollendorff’s Method of Learning French,” by Prof. 
What we then said of Oljendorff’s Meth- 
Without having made 
a thorough examination, we can bear a second- 
hand testimony to the abilities and scholarship of 
Mr. Value. The work is sold by Crosby & Nich- 
ols. . 


Greene. 


Lirrecw’s Livine Ace. No. 394. 

The present number contains two of the best re- 
views from the last Edinburgh and Quarterly, be- 
sides a variety of other valuable and well selected 
articles. This work is always punctual and al- 
ways good. 


New Enetano Povitry Breeper, with 25 accu- 
rate engravings. Boston: R. B. Fitts & Co. 





To the Editors of the Christian Register : 

In your last paper there is an account of a 
public meeting of the Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety, in which it is stated that an ‘‘ Address to 
the Christian Public, drawn up by Hon. Joseph 
T. Buckingham,” was presented to the Society 
more than forty years ago, &c. However proud 
1 might be of the honor of having written the 
Address referred to, I have no desire to stand 
before the world in borrowed lustre: and pre- 
suming that ] am the individual indicated as the 
author of the Address, 1 deem it my duty to 
state, that I have no claim to its paternity. 

Respectfully yours. 


Jos. T. Buckincnam. 
Cambridge. 


[The mistake corrected above was copied from 
the Boston Journal. Rev. Joseph S. Buckmin- 
ster, not Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, was the 
author of the address referred to. We were a 
little surprised at the stateinent when we first 
read it; but knowing Mr. Buckingham’s great 
love of the Scriptures, we supposed it might be 
true, and so let it pass without inquiry. ] 


Rev. Josaua Youne’s Cuarrry Lecturr.— 
The Quarterly Charity Lecture was delivered at 
the Old South Church, last Sunday Evening, by 
the minister of the New North Church. It was 
a discourse of the highest order, and presented 
its author as a preacher of remarkable ability 
and high promise. From the text, ‘‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ he unfolded with much pow- 
erand beauty the mutual responsibilities, grow- 
ing out of the mutual relationships of society, 
viewed under the light of Christian truth and 
love. The spirit of the lecture was large and 
liberal, the’current of thought deep and strong, 
the style terse, vigorous and manly. 





> A second edition of Livermore’s Review 
of the Mexican War has been issued, making in 
the whole seven thousand copies. 





Ip Letters from ‘ Christian’ ministers 
mention their great satisfaction with the labors 
of the new Professor at Meadville. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneressionat Exoguence. Mr. Foote con- 
cluded his reply to Mr. Clay with the following 
eloquent passage. For chasteness and dignity it 
has rarely been equalled. The South ought surely 
to be proud of its defenders. 

“He is throwing into the hands of his adver- 
saries all the trump cards in the pack, and de- 
priving his partners and himself of the privilege 
both of holding honors and of winning the odd 
tricks of legislation. He is doing more than this 
even: he generously gives his adversaries two 
bullets and a bragger with the ace superadded, 
whilst he rashly stakes his all upon the imagin- 
ary potency of a mere broken hand !” 

Lecistative. Flogging and Rum in the Navy. 
The House of Representatives discussed this mat- 
ter pretty thoroughly last week. Many sharp 
speeches were made and strange sentiments ut- 
tered. At length the following resolution passed, 
220 to 35. 


‘* Resolved, Thatour Senators and Represen- 
tatives in the Congress of the United States are 
respectfully requested to use their best exertions 
to procure the abolition of the spirit rations in 
the navy; and also, the abolition of the cruel and 
degrading system of flogging for the preservation 
of discipline, and the substitution of a more hu- 
mane system therefor.” 


The Plurality Bill. This Bill, which has been 
discussed for sometime past, has been defeated 
in the Senate. An attempt was made to refer 
the matter to the people, which was unsuccess- 
ful. 

Marriage Intentions. A Bill to dispense with 

the ordinary publishment of intentions of mar- 
riage, has passed through several stages in the 
Legislature. We have many doubts with regard 
to the policy of such a Bill, and hope the mem- 
bers of the Legislature will deliberate seriously 
onthe matter, before removing a check, which 
has protected many an innocent female from be- 
coming the dupe of some vagabond, under false 
pretences of marriage. 
Asylum for Inebriates. This subject has been 
still further discussed by several philanthropic 
individuals at the State House. The scheme is 
certainly an admirable one, and we hope it will 
Doubtless many drunkards could be 
saved, if the law would place them beyond the 
reach of temptation. 











succeed. 


Union Meetinc 1n New York. A _ large 
meeting has lately been held in New York for 
the purpose of expressing the attachment of the 
people to the Union, and of supporting the 
Compromise, which Mr. Clay has offered.— 
The following resolutions were adopted : 

‘‘ Resolved, That the people of New York, 
without distinction of sect or party, are ardently 
devoted to the Union of these States, as next 
to our liberties the most precious of their Po- 
litical Institutions ; and having never yet begun 
to calculate the value of this Union, can con- 


Sunpay Evenine Lectures. The seventh 
lecture of this course was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Waterston, the Pastor of the Society in 
whose church the lectures have been given. The 
subject was Christian Growth—Faith its root, 
Effort its law, Perfection its end. The subject 
appointed for to-morrow evening is Divine Help 
—Ordinary, Special, Immediate. We have not 
hitherto presented our readers with an abstract 
of any of the discourses of this course, but have 
simply given a notice of each lecture, with the 
name of the clergyman, who delivered it. We 
do not propose to do more than this in future, for 
we should not do justice to the speakers or to the 
subjects of which they treat. We hope, how- 
ever, that a volume of discourses, comprising all 
the lectures of the course, will be published before 
long, so that all shall have the privilege of read- 
ing the lectures, which have proved so interest- 
ing. 


Nortn Anpover. Mr. Francis C. Williams 
was ordained over the First Church and Society 
in North Andover on Wednesday the 27th ult. 

The services were as follows: Introductory 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Livermore of East Boston. 
Reading the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Alger of 
Roxbury. Sermon by Rev. F. D. Huntington of 
Boston. Prayer of Ordination by Rev. Mr. 
Whitney of Brighton. Charge by Rev. Dr. 
Gannett of Boston. Right hand of Fellowship by 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham of Salem. Concluding 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester. 

In the Council the following resolution was 
submitted by Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston : 

‘* Resolved—That this Council cannot separate 
without expressing their sense of the value of the 
long «nd faithful services of the late Pastor of 
this church, and their hope that under the bless- 
ing of the Divine Providence he may be spared 
to enjoy, many years, a tranquil and happy old 
age.”’ 

Rev. Bailey Loring has been forty years Pas- 
tor of the Society, and the united ministries of 
himself and his predecessor cover a period of 
about ninety years. 


Paovivence R.I. Rev. Mr. Hedge, late of 
Bangor, will be Installed over the Westminster 
Society in Providence on the last Wednesday of 
this month. 


Roxsury. A Ministry to the Poor has re- 
cently been established in Rev. Dr. Putnam’s 
Society, Roxbury—and is in successful operation, 
under the care of Mr. Ritchie. 


Cincinnati, Ouro. Rev. A. A. Livermore o¢ 
Keene, N. H. has received a unanimous invita- 
tion to be settled in the Unitarian Society, late 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Perkins, in Cincin- 
nati. 





template no contingency in which its dissolution 
would be otherwise than a gigantic crime | 
against the Peace, Prosperity, and Freedom of | 
our Country and ot Mankind. 


Resolved, That in the Resolutions ately | 


Mr.Cuay, looking to a complete and final set- | 


tlement of all questions relating to Slavery, on 
' 





appeared in the Louisiana Floridian, published at 
Clinton, Feliciana, and dated June 3,1846. It is 
copied from an exchange paper : 

‘¢ The undersigned has on hand some ofthe best 


submitted to the Senate of the United States by | Dogs in the State, and he wishes to let the public 


know that he is prompt and ready to attend any 
calls that is not over 15 miles. He has been 


which the feelings of the Northern and conte in the habit of chargingevery one five dollars 
ern sections of our Country have been excited | ¢,. going and ten dollars for catching each negro. 


against each other, we joyfully recognize the| 176 does not intend to reduce his former prices, but 


basis of a harmonious and brotherly adjustment 
of a most distracting and perilous centroversy ; 
and entreat our fellow citizens of all parties and 
sections, to study those Resolutions carefully 


>} ten hours old. 


will charge more for long trips. He does not 
advise any person to come after him unless he can 
take him to a trail that is not more than eight or 
Any person wanting a negro 


and ina spirit of devotion to the Union and per-| caught, will either go after him or send a man, 


petuity of this noble Confederacy. 

Resolved, That in view of the above con- 
siderations, we accept as the basis of a com- 
promise the preamble and resolutions as intro- 
duced by Mr. Cray into the Senate of the | 
United States, January 19th, 1850.’’ 





Sunpay Scnoot Unton. At the last month-| 


ly meeting of this valuable association it was is performed. 


proposed that each member, male and female, | 
should communicate in writing, his or her views 
on topics relating to the Sunday School. 


authorised to make a bargain with him before he 
starts. Some persons do not like negroes caught 
with dogs on account of having them bit, he as- 
sures all such that it they request it, he can 
have them caught without beiag bit. Residence 
two miles west of Clinton, at the forks of the 
Jackson and Port Hudson roads. 

‘* The money will be required when the work 
{ jan 24.] W. B. ROURK.” 


Crawrorp’s Monument To WasHINGTON. 


Ful] | Our readers are probably aware that the state of 


freedom is left to each individual to propose, | Virginia has lately appropriated the sum of $100, 
discuss, criticise, blame or praise, as taste and | 900 for the erection of a monument to Washing- 


judgment may dictate. 


be sent to the Secretary, Mr. Thomas Gaffield, | 


Communications may | 


ton in Richmond. After examining a large num- 
per of plans,the commissioners have finally deci- 


No. 53 Allen Street ; or, may be dropped into | ded to accept that of Mr. Crawford, which the 


the basket, which will be placed at the door of | Richmond Enquirer describes as follows ; 


the vestry on the evening of the next meeting.— 
The communications may be sent anonymous- 
ly, and, if the name of the writer be attached, 
it shall be kept secret ifso desired. We tru- 
ly hope our female friends will give us the re- 
sults of their experience and observation on this 
great question of moral and spiritual culture.— 


We trust that every Sunday School Teacher in | 


this city will be present. 


Depication. The First Congregational So- 
ciety in Leominster having 
church, it was dedicated on Thursday, Feb. 
28th. 
by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg; the Ser- 
mon was preached by the Pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Smith, from Romans, i. 16; the other services 
were conducted by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester, 
Rev. Mr. Babeock, and Rev. Dr Allen. 

he sale of the pews took place on the 27th, 
and produced more than sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of the remodelling. 

Beneath the church is a large and commo- 
dious vestry in which the Society have wor- 
shipped during the past three months; having 
previously, through the kindness and couriesy 
of the Orthodox Society, (Rev. O. G. Hub- 


remodelled their 


bard, Pastor,) been accommodated in their 
Church. 
Imrosture. Would it not be well to puta 


caution in the ‘‘Register” in respect to clergy- 
men’s lending money to a person who pretends 
to have lost his purse?’ Within a year I have 
received letters from different clergymen making 
inquiries about a young man who pretends to 
be a parishioner of mine. He assumes differ- 
ent names, but tells the same story about losing 
his purse. He is shrewd enough not to ask di- 
rectly for money, but represents his case in such 
a way as to excite their sympathies. Thus he 
has succeeded in two instances in obtaining 
money. 

No longer ago than last evening I received a 
letter from Mr. Sargent of Albany, asking me 
to collect the amount lent. The young man some- 
times calls himself Watson,at others Mason. He 
may be the same one who swindled Mr. Cordner 
and Mr. Peabody, some years since. » 2 


Discuarcep Convicts. The agent for dis- 
charged convicts, has submitted to the Govern- 
or and Council the returnof his labors for the 
year ending Sept. 30,1849. We learn from tue 
Boston Journal that the report shows that the 
number of prisoners discharged from Mass. State 
Prison within the year, was 120. Ofthis num- 
ber 96 received the advice and assistance of the 
agent, 63 of this number—so far as known to 
the agent—are at large and doing well, 25 are 
at large and doing but indifferently, and 7 in all 
have been returned to the Prison. Three others 
are supposed to be in a bad way. The agent 
has also attended to seventy-eight applications 
for assistance—mostly from persons who left the 
Massachusetts State Prison in years past. The 
following statement shows the kind of assistance 
rendered by the agent ; Furnished with employ- 
ment, 46 ; with tools, 15; with board, 46 ; with 
clothing, 51: with passage from city to friends, 


The Prayer of Dedication was offered | 





23; with passage from city to employment, 18. 





For the present, wecontent ourselves with say- 
ing that itis to be a monument of about sixty feet 
in height, surmounted by an equestrian statue of 
Washington. On a Jower pedestal are to be six 
statues ; one, representing Virginia, with a torch 
raised in one hand, the other hand pointing to a 
broken crown ather fect. ‘The other five statues 
are to be distinguished Virginians, compeers of 
Washington, three of them civilians and two mil- 
itary.—lor the first three have been indicated 
Henry, Jefferson and Marshall,(embodying Ora- 
tory, Statesmanship and Jurispradence; or the 
Legislative, Executive andJ udicial Departments. ) 
For the two military figures , Morgan aud Lee 
have been indicated. ‘The whole group beauti- 
fully represents Virginia and her sons doing hon- 
or to the great and good Washington. 


A Hvunearsan Pastor. Rev. Mr.Wimmer, 
an exile from Hungary, is now in New York 
city, and is very highly spoken of as an intelligent 
and devoted pastor. While in Hungary he 
was a correspondent of the American Tract So- 
ciety, and quite recently he attended the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Society 
in New York. The Observer says: 

‘* His statements respecting the political and 
religious condition of Hungary were deeply inter- 
esting. ‘The Protestant pulpits are almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of neologists, and but few 
evangelical preachers are to be found in the 
whole country. The educated classes have not 
been brought under the influence of a spiritual 
faith ; but many of the common people cling to 
the word of God and other spiritual writings. 
Since Rev. Mr. W. left Hungary, he has been 
advised of the circulation of 4000 copies of the 
Scriptures, and large numbers of religious books ; 
and the call for evangelical truth seems to be 
extending. At the request of Mr, W., the 
committee appropriated $200 to aid in meeting 
this demand ; and also granted a complete set 
of the Society’s publications in German, for his 
private use. 

It isthe opinion of Rev. Mr. W., that but 
for the defection of Georgey, whom he regards 
as an undoubted traitor, the Hungarians would 
have triumphed over the combined forces of Aus- 
tria and Russia.”’ 


Western Poputation —It is estimated that 
there are about 1,000 Swedish, and 40,000 
Norwegian emigrants, scattered throughout Illi- 
nois and Southern Wisconsin, and that the pop- 
ulation of this description is increasing. In sev- 
eral places, ministers in the employ of the Home 
Missionary Society, are laboring with them. 


Princeton TueotocicAL Seminary has at 
present 136 students, of which thirty-five are in 
the first class, forty-nine in the secondclass and 
fifty-two in the third class. 




















CHEAP RELIGIOUS LIBRARY. Vou, I. 
OMESTIC WORSHIP. By Rev. W. H. Furyess, 
D. D., Pastor of the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia. 12mo. Price 5v cents. 

SF esA “So remarkable is their tore of reality and 
genuineness, that we caunot bring ourselves to regard 
them as compositions written for a purpose, but rather as 
the actual utterances of a pure and elevated soul in rever- 
ent and Jiute ion with the Infinite Father.” 

(Christian Examiner. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
march9 lis2o0s 111 Washington -treet, Boston. 


~~ CHILDREN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


UST received, a supply of the Children’s Robinson Cru- 
eF soe, by Mrs. Farrar. The above are in fresh, handsome 
bindings. BENJ. H. GREENE, 

march9 3t 124 Washington st. 


PEN‘'ER’S Travels in the East. The East; Sketches 
tS of Travel in Egypt nd the Holy Land, by Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, | vol, 8vo., illustrated with a large number of ele- 


gant engravings. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Juat received by 
march2 111 Woshington st. 











Necro Docs. The following advertisement first 








**Tnurspay Lecture. The Thursday Lecture will 
be suspended for two weeks, on accourt of alterations mak- 
ing in = windows of the Church in Chauncy Place. 

marc 





*,* Tue Union Conrerence Msetine will be held on 
Wednesday evening next, at the Church of the Saviour 
in Bedford Street, at 7} o’clock. All interested are invited 
to attend. march9 





ir Evenine Services at the Church of the Disciples, 
every Sunday evening, commencing at 74 o'clock. 


*,* Rev. Mr. Mountford will preach next Sunday evening. 
march9 





7 Prymovutnu anp Bay MinisTeRiat AssociaTIoN. 
The next meeting of this Association will be held at the 
residence of Rev. G. W. Briggs, in Plymouth, on Tuesday, 
March ‘2th, at 5 o'dlock, P.M. 

‘*,* Brethren will notice the change of time. 

march9 E. NUTE Jr., Scribe. 





7 funpay Evenine Lectures. The Eighth Lecture 
of this course, will be delivered in Bedford Street Church, 
to-morrow evening, at 7 o’clock. 


Subject. Divine Help—Ordinary, Special, Immediate. 





a> The subscriber gene acknowledges the receipt 

of a Box of Clothing, from “ The Ladies’ Benevolent Socie- 

ty,” in West Dedham, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 

Mr. White. . JOSEPH E. BARRY. 
Boston, March 9, 





(7 Tue Boston Association OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS will hold their next ing at the resid of 


Rev. F. Parkman in Bowdoin Square, on Monday next, 
March 11th. 
SAM’L. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





March 9th. 





ty Tue Cameripce MInisreriaL Association will 
meet in Cambridge, at the House of Rev. R. M. Hodges, on 


Tuesday, 12th inst., at 2, P. M. 
march9 WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 














MARRIAGES, 








In this city, Feb. 28, by Rev Mr Huntington, Mr John 
Kenney to Miss Mary C. Burgess. 

Feb. 23, by Rev Henry V. Degen, Mr Benjamin O. M. 
Congdon to Miss Elizabeth R. Barnard. 

In Brighton, Feb. 26, Mr Leander Stone of Brighton to 
Miss Adeline 8S. Everett of Cambridge, daughter of Geo 
Everett, Esq., of Chester, N. H. 

In Millord, Feb. 20, by Rev Mr Pond, Mr Stillman Wors- 
ter to Miss Jane E. Hilliard, both of M. 

In Charlestown, N. H., Feb. 24, Rev Wm. F. Bridge of 
East Lexington, Mass., to Miss Elizabeth G., daughter of 
Rev J. Crosby. 

In Nashua, N. H., Feb. 14, Mr George A. Sampson to 
Miss Sarah A. Lane, both of Bedford, Mass. 

In Thompson, Ct., Feb. 4, Wm. H. Gibbs, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Emma R_ Drake of Rochester. 

Feb. 20, Mr Johnson Fernald of Frankfort, Me., to Miss 
Elizabeth C. Berry of Boston. 








DEATHS. 








In this city, March 2, (at his residence in Leverett Street,) 
Mr Samuel |larris, 82. 
Feb. 23, Albert Lincoln, son of G. F. T. Reed, 2 yrs 10 
months. 
Peb, 22, Mrs. Mary Ann Gray, widow of the late William 
A. Fales, Esq., 59. 
Feb. 25, Mary Georgiana, wife of Henry P. Sturgis, 33. 
Feb. 25, Daniel Farwell Snow, 37, ninth son of Silas 
Snow, Esq., of Lunenburg, Mass. 
Feb. 26, Mrs Sarah Leavitt, daughter of Joseph Hills, 
Esq., 58. 
Feb. 28, Mr William Smith, of the firm of Wright, Priest 
e Co. 


In Hingham, Feb. 24, James Underwood, M. D., a gradu- 
ate at Harvard University in the class of 1815. 

In Dedham, Feb. 21, Mrs Sarah Balch, 62, widow of the 
late Rev William Balch, and mother of Benj. W. Balch of 
this city. 

In Westminster, Mass., Feb. 25, Mrs Adeline B., wife of 
James F. Wilder, and daughter of Luke Bigelow, Esq.. 45. 

In East Hartford, Ct., Feb. 20, Mrs Anna Norton, 98. 





BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ay Conducted by the American Medical Education So- 
ciety. The fourth term of Lectures on Midwifery will com- 
mence April 3, 1850, and continue three months. Tuition 
$25. 
Directors— Willard Sears, Samuel E. Sewall, Enoch C. 
Rolfe, Dexter §. King, Simon G. Shipley. 
SAMUEL GREGORY. Sec’ry, 25 Cornhill. 
march9 8tis 
} RS. LEF’S Lives of the Buckminsters. Lives of 
a the Buckminsters, by Mrs. Eliza Lee, 11 vols. 
Colman’s Letters on Eurspean Life and Manners, 2 vols. 
A few copies of the above, for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 





march9 lis208 





I ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 304. 12} cents. 
4 CONTENTS. 

Currer Bell’s Shi ley—Edinburgh Review. 
Natural History of Man—Quarterly Review. 
White Ladies’ Place—Chambers’ Journal. 
Condition of the Jews in Egypt— _—_ do. 

A Day's Excursion—Unknown. 

Winter Scenery —Christian Register. 

Cape of Good Hope—Com Advertiser. 

A Scene in Court—Laouisville Courier. 

A Naturalist’s Note-Book—Beavers—Fraser’s Maga- 


Poetry. When I daily look up+-Once from a 
Cloud-—-My Love—John Quincy Adame—The 
Alarm—Moans of Ocean—Last Prayers—Sunday 
Evening. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& ©U., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. march9 
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ALUABLE BOOKS. Muller's Universal History, 4 
vols., edited by A. H. Everett. 
Education and Knowledge, by Edward Everett, 12mo. 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, edited by Dr. 
Wayland, 2 vols. 
Story on the Censtitution of the United States. 
A Treatise on Domestic Economy, intended for Young 
Ladies, by Miss Beecher. 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, by Rev. Dr. Green- 
wood, 4 vols. 
Irving’s Life of Columbus, abridged, 1 vol. 
Great Events of Great Historians, by Francis Lieber, 1 
vol. 
A supply of the above, in handsome bindings, just receiv- 
ed by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
march9 lis2o0s 11] Washington st. 


JWRNESS’ Domestic Worship. Domestic Worship, 
by William H. Furness, DD A new edition, form- 
ing Volume 2, of the Cheap Religious Library. Price 50 
cents. This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 





march9 lis2os 





WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
A NEW EDITION, 
ROUGHT down to the present time and printed from 
entirely new Stereotype Plates, 418 pp. 12mo 


WM. J. REYNOLD»s & CO., Publishers. 
march? btis 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 
G D. WHITMORE, mannfactures Furniture in al} the 
e Fashionable Styles of ihe day—in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Wayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 wis 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


"7S copartnership heretofore existing between GEO 
W. WARREN, J. A. WARREN, A. B. WARREN 
DAVID WHITE, Jr., W. B. BARRY and E. GERRY 
BATES, under the style of 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 
expired Jan. 3ist, by its own limitation. The affairs of 


the /ate will be settled by the new firm, who will continue 
the business at 








192 Wasnincron Srreer. 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 











EO. W. WARREN, JOHN A. WARREN, ALFRED 
B. WARREN and DAVID WHITE, Jr., have form- 
ed a copartnership under the style of 


Geo W. Warren & Ca, 


for the transaction of the DRY GOODS BUSINESS in all 
its b anches,—Importing, Jobbing and Retailing,—at 192 
WAS'INGTON STREET. 

Having taken the stock of the LADIES’ EXCHANGE 
at an appraised cash value, it will be offered at VERY 
LOW PRICES until closed off. 

By the early arrivals we shall receive a choice assort- 
ment of 


NEW SPRING GOODS! 


and would respectfully solicit the attention of all who have 
nerinies so liberally patronized the LADIES’ EX- 
CHANGE, 


The One Price Only 


which has been carried ont at this estab'ishment for seven 
YEARS, without a single deviation, will be continued. 


feb16 isSw GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





IE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from 5 to12. His best efforts will he 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 
For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 
ICHARD 8. EDEs. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
jani9 lisostf 





YEW BOOKS. Poetical and Prose Writi 
N Edgar A. Poe, 2 vols. ritings of the late 
Dark Scenes in Histery, by James. 
The Fathers of New England, by Dr. Bushnell. 
Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, Vol. 2. 
The American Poultry Yard. 
The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 
Review of the Mexican War, by A. A. Livermore. 
The Other Side, or a Mexican History of the Mexican 
War. 
Representative Men, by R. W. Emerson, 1 vol. 
‘or sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
EW Edition—Poetry for Home and School. CROS 
BY & NICHOLS, will publish next week, Gleani 
from the Poets or Poetry, for Home and School, ponents 
tion, by Mrs. Lowell. This book has been stereotyped and 
is now offered in a superior style. School pplied on 





THE 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IS NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 


The STORE, rithough previously extensive, has been en- 
larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 

OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 

ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 





The Stock is much larger than at any former period, anid 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 

There is no want of attention ‘o the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being atje to find whatever is desirable in this line. 


THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 
WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
ATTENTION ! 

SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 
—AND AT THE— 

LOWEST PRICES! 


fHIS BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, near Court Street, Boston. 





feb23. tf 





State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER. 
UARANTEED CAPITAL $100,000. 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 


Hon. Isaac Davis, } r : 
Hon. STEPHEN SALIsBuRY, Vico Presidente. 


DIRECTORS. 


Hon. E. Washburn, 

Hon. Alex. De Witt, 

Hon. John Brooks, 

Charles W. Wilder, 

Hon. Henry W. Cushman, 

Henry Chapin, Esq. 

Freeman Upham, Esq. 

E! sha P. Fearing, Esq. 

Joseph A. Denny, Esq. 
Clarendon Harris. 


Hon. A. D. Foster, 
Ichabed Washburn, 
John Milton Earle, 
John Green, M. D. 
Benj. F. Hey wood, M. D. 
Charles Washburn, Esq. 
Joseph Sargent, M. D. 
C. L. Putnam, 
William Dickinson, Esq. 
H. N. Bigelow. 
Wicutam Dickinsom, Treasurer. 
This Company commenced issuing Policies of Assurance 
on the Ist of Jone, 1845, and in four years have issued 1893 
Policie«, and received $135,821 59 in premiums. 
Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 


Annual Payments. -7~Annual Payments.— 


Age. For7 yrs. For Life. Age. For7 yrs. For Life. 
15 $0 66 $1 10 40 $137 $2 38 
20 68 124 43 13 250 
25 83 144 46 137 2 76 
28 95 159 50 153 8 25 
31 99 172 54 213 3 96 
34 1 06 188 58 317 489 
37 122 207 60 3 63 5 42 


In addition to the above premiums, a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on the premiums will be required ; and a deposit note 
varying at the different ages from 15 to 30 per cent. on the 
prem uns, 

Applications for Assurance may be made at the Office of 
the Company, at the Central Bank, in Worcester, and to 
the Agents in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 

NATH’L. FORD, 21 State Street, Agent for Boston. 
CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
Worcester, February, 1850. fe 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
[IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION, 
ae 
23 TREMONT ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M.D, 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
profession, und is in possession of all the modern im- 
provements in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac'li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 


Dr. C. would respectfully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Mineral Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; also to the Physicians of Boston 
generally. feb23 





On Friday, March \st, will be published, 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
NO. CLVUI, FOR MARCH, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Geores Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georer E. Extis. 


CONTENTS. 


Article I. The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 
Il. American Art and Art Unions. 
Ill. Poetry. 
1V. Brownson’s Arguments for the Roman Church. 
Vv. Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings. 
VI, The Middle Classes. 
VII. Memoir and Writings of David Hale. 
VIIL. Grote’s History of Greece. 
IX. The Doctrine of the Resurrection. 
X. lUmerson’s Representative men. 
XI. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XII. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington street, Boston. 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


NMHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York. says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitfierto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths fur exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. ©. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 


cr Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) m 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to 9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
isSm&os 





Boston, Novy, 10, 1849. 


| 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


commence on Monday, October let. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish ‘a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Femule 
Edacation,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 
FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 
completely furnished with 

APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA“ISTHENIC APPARATUS 
Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 


to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 


the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters aliberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful - 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen:s.~ Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. a 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8, 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 


metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School 8&t., 

which has been in successt! operation for the last eight 
years, is open DAY and EV. NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the uisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. ([7 Nu 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has beer provided for Feinaler. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
ed, Copying. &c., promptly and faithfully executed. 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G. N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition.) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in al} its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner’s 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments, Charts, é&c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine lasurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

a For Cards of Terms, &c., cal) at 139 Washington 
Street. £4 

Sept. 1. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 3825 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phvai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
1 at their establish t june 


PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


By N. D. GovuLp, 


Author of “ Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master's As 
sistant.” 














HE Author of the above work is a well-known pen 
man, whose great experience in execution and instruc- 
tion eminently qualites him to devise a system of Penman- 
ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
ercise of the experienced Penman. 

The copies are arranged in progressive series, and are 
likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in 
style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. They 
are divided into five series, intended for the like number of 
books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
the top of the page on which it is to be written. 

There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first place, 
a regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental Writing. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the superior quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of 
every one. 

Teachers, Scnoo. Committees, and others interested, 
are invited to examine this series, which is confidently pre- 
sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any beok of 
the kind heretofore published. 

Just published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
feb16 59 Washington street. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


A. WHIPPLE has opened an exhibition at his wel 
eV e known Daguerreotype Rooms, No. 96 Washington 
Street, Boston, of Voightlander’s Superior Achromatic In- 
struments for Dissolving Views, consisting of upwards of 
170 Splendid American and European Paintings, by some 
of the first French, Italian, and German Masters. Pyramic 
Fires or Chromaltropes, Kaleidescopes, and of Daguerreo- 
types thrown upon the Screen the Size of Life. 
Tickets 25 Cents each, to be had at the Rooms, and at 
Ticknor’s and Monroe & Co.’s Bookstores. Doors open at 
65 o'clock. Exhibiti ing at 7 o'clock. 
As the number of Tickets for each exhibition wij] be lim- 
ited, it would be desirable for those wishing to attend, to 
purchase their Tickets as early in the day as is convenient. 

Exhibition every Evening during the season, Sundays 
excepted. 

ay Daguerreotypes, taken during the day,as usual 

feb9 istf 


“LITERARY “CORNER SILONE.” 


ONE possessed of a work so able, copious and scienti- 
fically constructed, as 


“ WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of. 
Old uses, and new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old terms, 

and new terms, and the history of the rise and pr of 
terms,—together with apt citations, pointed and sparkling, 
—with other benefits I need not attempt to enumerate,— 
combine to make him feel the work a desideratnm—to lay 
it as a corner stone in his library. Or rather—since corner 
stones are not often disturbed,—as a janitor—a librarian,— 
ever at his post, ready to converse on whatever topic is at 
hand.” CHARLES BEECHER. 


July, 1849. 


FRroM ONE OF THE LEADING BookseLiers tn ENGLAND. 
—-“ WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS THE 
ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.” 


London, May, 1849. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by TICKNOR & CO., LITTLE & BROWN, 
J. FRENCH, MUSSEY & CO., REYNOLDS & CO., 
aga bia ~<a & LINCOLN, Boston. 
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Life Insurance. 
ON A CASH BASIS. 





AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 


- $150,000. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE RFDUCED 25 PER CENT. 
HIS Company has completed two years since its or- 
ganization, and has issued during that time 2000 poli 

cies to residents of New EyGuanp, and offers great induce 

ments to all who wish to avail of the benefits of Life Insur 
ance. 

The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. LESS 

than charged by Companies previously chartered: the Di 

vidends are declared aNNUALLY, the Guarantee Capital of 

$100,000 has been paid up in casn, and all the expenses Jes- 

setred by reducing the whole business of the Company to a 

Casn STanpDarp. 


Locat Boarp or RErerence. 
Hon. F. C. Gray, A. H. Vinton, D. D., 
“ J. G, Rogers, G. W. Blagden, D. D., 
Prof. George Ticknor, J. 1. Bowditch, Esq., 
J.C. Warren, M. D., J. J. Dixwell, Esq., 


J. Huntington Wolcott, Esq. 


John C, Warren, M. D. 
John Ware MB. 7} Consulting Physicians 


E. W. Blake, M. D., 28 Harrison Avenue, Medical Ex 
aminer. 


BENJ. SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary. 


feb2 istmar15 50 No. 4 State Street. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseaser, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 








Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occapied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
his SCIIOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in fature, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly ander his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of etudy will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as members of society. The most careful atiention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Ifaving directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms wil! be the same as heretofore; Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Handred Dollars per year, all 
ta included, payable semi annually in January and 

uly. 

Application may he made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to cal] to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the priscipal. sep29. 





REENWOOD’S Hymns. Une Hundred copies 
Greenwood’s Hymns for sale at the low price of 2 
cents. They have been used, but are in good po 
Also,—a supply that have been re-bound in handsom 


style for 50 cents. 
unseen 4 & NICHOLS, 


For sale by 
feb2 lis208 1 Washington st. 





R District and Parish Libraries. CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, have for sale, a few copies of the Massachusetts 
School, comprising about 40 volumes of valuable Historical, 
Biographical and Scientific Works, published under the 





reasonable terms. 





feb9 lis208 111 Washington st. 


ction of the Board of Education, which are offered at 
erent reduced prices. 


li-20s 141 Washington st. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
Looe ea Street, where will be found at a 
times 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM~ 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargeat, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, Wash 

Street, where he will be a to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that, 
they may entrust to his care. rs 


dec? lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


EW Edition—Stars and the Earth. CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, publish this day,—The Stars and 





4 


” % 





Earth, or Thoughts on Space, Time, and Eternity, seeond 
edition—25 cents. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 








POETRY. 





(For the Register.) 


UNDINE. 


There is a little daring sprite— 
She is three years old to-night,— 
Whom I call, La Motte Fouque, 
After your Faisy Undine. 
Mid her wind-blown tresses, bright 
Shifts and plays the captive light ; 
As the northern morn in fair 
Berenice’s golden hair. 
Clouds—her eyes—which cannot keep 
Their sweet lightnings, save in sleep ; 
And about her mobile mouth, 
Fresh with North and warm with South— 
Importunate for their fees, 
Come and go invisible bees. 
Will you the magic will resist, 
Of this elf monopolist ? 
She is not like Atlas, curled 
Stooping, ‘neath the gray old world ; 
But she takes it lithe and bland— 
Easily in her small hand. 
Spring is her’s,—and summer flowers— 
And fair Autumn’s mellow hours— 
And Winter, mid his hammocks set, 
Joys to be her hideous pet. 
This is what all people say 
Of our charming Undine. 


1 looked erewhile upon her face, 
Said ’t is good—it lights apace— 
Fills with sou), as lilies with light : 
And, to keep it ever in sight, 

Wrote in my heart, upon that day, 
The story of sweet Undine ; 

Who roamed at will the idle air, 
Empty, alas, of thought and care, 
Till Love came with the old surprise 
Of a soul, for her elfin eyes. 


Better than praise, thy tale doth move 
Poet who sing’st so well of love— 

Thanks for a!l who on the earth, 

Seek the sign of the second birth ; 

Accept the gratitude I pay, 

Thinking of this our Undine. 

What Love creates—Love best can teach— 
And as we would that she should reach 
Upward, from fruitful hour to hour, 

To purity and sight and power,— 

So we would lead her heart to know 

The Ive of all things—high and low— 
The skies, with sun and moon impearled— 
And underneath the common world, 

And make our souls—aught else before 
Lovely—that she may love us more. 





[The following beautiful piece was found in the pocke . 
of Mr. Stickney, whose death by suicide, a few days aft 
his return from a successful tour to California, we announc 
ed in our last week's paper. The verses were given to hi) 
by his wife on the eve of his departure for the land of gold 

(Christian Freeman. 


A WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


Linger not long. Home is not home without thee, 
Its dearest tokens do but make me mourn. 

Oh ! let its memory, like a chain about thee, 
Gently compe! and hasten thy return. 


Linger not long. Tho’ crowds should woo thy staying, 
Bethink thee, can the mirth of friends, though dear, 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the fond heart that sighs to have thee here / 


Linger not long. How shall I watch thy coming, 
As evening shadows s'retch o’er moor and dell; 
When the wild bee hath ceased her busy humming, 

And silence hangs on al! things like a spell ! 


How shal! I watch for thee when fears grow stronger, 
As night grows dark and darker on the hill! 

Flow shall I weep, when I can watch no longer! 
Ah! art thou absent, art thou absent still ? 


Vet I should grieve not, tho’ the eye that seeth me 
Gazeth through tears that make its splendor dull ; 

For oh: 1 sometimes fear when thou art with me, 
My cup of happiness is all too full. 


sented himself to my observation. This was the 
leader of the choir, who, with a grand flourish, 
gave the signal for a violin, bass-viol and clarion- 
et—which had been undergoing the process, 
sotto voce, of being tuned—to sound. Obedient 
to the master they gave out the key notes and 
then, the singers rising, the leader was hid from 
my sight; yet, above the mingled concert of 
voices and instruments, I could hear his nasal 
voice—soaring higher and higher—:mprovising 
the strangest variations—leading the treble, alto 
and base, through the intricacies of one of Bil- 
lings’s fugues, like some General guiding his 
army through an enemy’s country ; nor was the 
simile less striking, when, placing too much re- 
liance on his own resources, he endeavored to 
execute a bold master-stroke, his voice cracked 
and his vaulting ambition having overleaped it- 
self, was obliged to descend to an octave below. 
An humble individual was he, who sat before me, 
holding a shining tin ear-trumpet which he occa- 
sionally used. It being discretionary with him to 
listen or not, he possessed great advantage over 
the others, and was doubtless envied by many 
who were kept awake through a dull sermon by 
the minister’s voice. The appearance of those 
persons, and of the congregation generally, was 
consistent with the looks of the house. Those 
plain, respectable, country-folks, were in perfect 
keeping with the unpainted pews and white-wash- 
ed walls. They looked as if they were at home 
in the place, and had been accustomed to sit 
there from infancy. 

Three or four years ago, the inhabitants of D., 
in order to keep pace with the age, re-modelled 
that house. Four long windows, on each side, 
were substituted for the smaller ones; the gal- 
leries were taken out and another floor was laid 
a few feet above the tops of the uld pews, divid- 
ing the house into two rooms. The lower one 
served as a vestry, and the upper one, fitted up 
with more comfortable pews,—a gallery across 
one end and a mahogany pulpit at the other, with 
walls painted in fresco by an artist from the city, 
was used as a Church. A new organ supplied 
the place of the banished instruments, and a dif- 
ferent choir filled the singing seats. The clergy- 
man.and the congregation alone remained un- 
changed. They appeared out of place in the new 
Church—like ‘‘ old wine in new bottles.’’ But 
gradually they also yielded to the spirit of im- 
provement. The sermons, reduced to one half 
of their original length, rarely had more than 
four divisions of the subject-matter, and such ex- 
pressions as “ I would further remark ”’ and “‘ a 
few more words in conclusion ’’ were seldom re- 
peated. The men paid more attention to their 
apparel, the ladies wore richer shawls, and the 
tin ear-trumpet received a coat of green paint. 
At this day but little remains to remind one 
of what that place formerly was; yet from its 
cupola he may still see, on the vast panorama of 
nature, spread out before him, the pond and the 


ing ended, my attendant twitched me along 


through the aisle, and observed, when we 
reached the door, ‘* Now, you wicked child, I 
shall take you to mamma, and she must whip 
ou." I made no reply, for conscience told me 
deserved it well. 

We reached home, and I was taken to my 
mother’s chamber, and the whole scene is as_vi- 
vidly before my mind as though it passed but 
yesterday. My mother was seated in her easy 
chair, supported by pillows ‘‘ while fatal beauty 
mantled on her !? The sweet smile, with 
which she greeted my entrance, faded from her 
lips as she heard the recital of my misdeeds.— 
After a moment’s pause she begged to be left 
alone with me, when drawing me to her bosom, 
she laid her soft hand upon my head, and the 
tones of her loving voice, oh ! how did they sink 
into my soul, as she said, ‘* You have grieved 
your poor sick mamma!”’ I felt her tears upon 
iny cheek ; there was no need to say more ; I 
clung to her arms, and sobbed as though my 
heart would break. Her gentle words had done 
what punishment, in my ease, could not have ef- 
fected. This little incident, so trifling in itself, 
why has it so imp my mind? Why do I, 
to this day, so feel the hallowed influence of 
those loving tones ! 

I have been a wanderer ‘‘o’er the world’s 
wide waste,”’ yet my early home, and the les- 
sons learned, still linger at my heart—perhaps 
influence my daily life. All, all is changed: 
strangers now inhabit the spot so dear to my 
memory : 

‘* Children not thine have trod my nursery floor.” 


To what strange, mysterious influence is it ow- 
ing, that amid the ** world’s wild strife,”’ a gen- 
tle word, an affectionate look, has never been 
forgotten? Isa BELLA. 


THE DUKE OF BERRI. 


He was accustomed to enlarge his charitable 
fund, by adding to his diligence and good be- 
haviour. When he had said any lesson well, 
he merited a good mark; at the end of the 
month the marks were counted, and he received 
from his grandfather, Charles X., three francs 
forevery one. This money was put into a box 
by itself, and was devoted every year to the 
clothing of six old men, and six children, inhab- 
itants of St. Cloud; whenever he was inatten- 
tive or idle, they said to him,‘Take care, my 
lord, or your poor will suffer., 

Every year, on the twelfth day, the royal fam- 
ily assembled in the Tuilleries to partake of the 
‘King’s cake.’ On January 6, 1830, a family 
festival took place, in which everything was gay 
and cordial. The ‘King’s cake’ was divided 
into fifteen portions, andthe Duke d’ Aumale 
being the youngest of the company. handed it 
round. The piece which contained the bean 
fell to the duke of Berri, who was at once 
proclaimed King in the midst of acclamation 
and general gaiety, with which the evening con- 
cluded. Just as they were rising from the ta- 
ble, Charles X. called for a moment's silence, 
and addressing his grandson, who was quite 
pleased with his royalty, 

‘Sire,’ said he, ‘in ten minutes your reign 
will be over : has your majesty any orders to 
give me?’ 

‘Yes, grandpapa , I wish’— 

‘I! take care, French kings always say we.’ 

‘Very well, then we wish our head tutor 
to pay us our allowance three months in ad- 
vance.’ 





stream, the wood and the meadow, the hill and 
the plain ; within its walls, he may still listen to 
the wordsof divine grace, and pray to that Being, 
who is the same, yesterday, to-day and forever. 
And though the scenes and objects of his ealier 
recollections, which are dear to his heart from 
associations connected with them, have altered, 
he cannot but confess that the change has been 
fur the better. A. 0. 





| ‘Three months, sire, what would you do 


j with so much money *” 
| ‘Grandpapa, the mother of a brave soldier 
lof your guard has had her cottage burnt, and 
‘the sum will not be too much for the rebuild- 
| ing of it.’ 
| ‘Very well, I will take charge of it.’ 
| ‘No, grandpapa, because if you do it, it will 
| not be |.’ 

‘But how can you do without money for three 
| months?’ 
| 6) will try to earn some by gaining good 
| marks, for which you always pay me.’ 


tened to assemble the whole village, showed her 
money, and told her adventure to all, indemnify- 
ing herself after the prince’s departure, for her 
silence in his presence. 

Such was the heart and such the education of 
the duke of Berri. Thus, at ten years old, he 
had been taught all the virtues and all the duties 
of a man cm 4 a prince, and these delightful traits 
of character were not the fruit of dictation, but 
ae the inspirations of his own heart. (Child’s 

riend. 


PERKINS INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


The pupils belonging to this Institute, numbering 
about forty, gave illustrations of their educational 
accomplishments on Tuesday afternoon in the 
Hall of the Legislature, before a crowded auditory 
—many of whom were of the fairer order of crea- 
tion. About a third of the whole number of pu- 
pils were females; and, in the trial of mental 
strength and general accomplishments, they cer- 
tainly bore away the palm from their male com- 
petitors. The exercises of the day commenced 
with a short address by Dr. Howe, the principal 
of the Institute, after which a lovely girl, about 
12 years of age, sat down to the piano, and pre- 
luded in the most distinct and tasteful manner, 
a hymn, which was sung by her fellow pupils.— 
This was followed by reading the scriptures.— 
Several of the younger children read their lessous 
as cleverly as if they had been trained at a com- 
mon school, and been blessed with sight. Illus- 
trations of penmanship,arithmetic, and the higher 
branches of the mathematics, were given by the 
more advanced pupils, and it was truly wonder- 
ful how the mental mechanism could resolve the 
very intricate problems put by the teachers.— 
The mathematical class, on the whole, constitu- 
ted itself among the most interesting components 
of the exhibition, and applause met several of 
the solutions of questions that would have proved 
puzzlers to many an ableaceountant. An anthem 
followed, which was sung with much taste and 
precision—the female voices being remarkable 
for compass and clearness. Loud applause fol- 
lowed in which we could see some of our ‘‘city 
fathers’’ and State dignitaries join most heartily. 
A young lady accompanied by another on the 
piano, sang a solo with much spirit and expres- 
sion. ‘This wasalsoloudly applauded. A young 
man sang ‘** Away down East,’’a comic sony, 
with all the happy impress ofa Dodge. Eacu 
verse was greeted with shouts of langhter. The 
jolly humorous countenance of the singer forcibly 
reminded us of the late laughter-exciting Liston. 
The young girls were then examined in the prin- 
ciples of geography, and showed much aptitude 
and understanding in relation to the questions put. 
The extent and minute character of the geograph- 
ical knowledge was the source of much admira- 
tion. Miss Laura Bridgman (deaf, dumb, and | 
blind) then pointed out on the globe the principal | 
countries over the world, and several islands, | 
among which were the West Indian group, and | 
several in the Southern Sea.—The Black Sea, 
Red Sea, and other isolated features of the earth’s 
surface were pointed out and named with the 
greatest accuracy. She gave specimens of wri- 
ting upon a black board, and through its medium, 
furnished answers to questions put by the audi- 
ence. ‘To the query ;‘‘ What are they doing 
in the State House now?” she answered ,** Exam- 
ining the blind.” **‘What do they usually do 
there?’ ‘*They meet together to see whether any 
of the laws are bad.’’ A young man (also deaf 
dumb, and blind) wrote, very legibly,—‘* Iam 
glad to come to the State House.”’ To the ques- 
tion whether Miss Bridgman generally enjoyed 
good healtht she replied, through Dr. Howe's 
interpretation, ‘* I have good health generally, 
but have been slightly unwell for a short time.”’ 
She also exemplified an amount of topographica) 
knowledge truly wonderful, and stated that— | 
‘*people went to California, many of them for) 
very foolish purposes.’? Two of the smaller boys | 
then played a duett on the piano and flute, with 
much taste. Both proved themselves excellent 
musicians, and earned a due modicum of the ap- 

plause of the audience. A chorus was next) 
sung by the junior pupils, male and female, in a} 
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ver 


and execution; it is eminently adap 
tation book. 


| pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. 


STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 


OW ready, in one elegant volume, su 


Ny bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen 


lustrations some 


of which are benutifully colored, 


THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 


This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 
as a patriotic presen- 


In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on 


steel, and a sp'endidly illuminated dedication;plate, in gold 
and colors, richly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 
Contributed chiefly hy Members of the Order. 
“This splendid annual holds a rank not surpassed, if in- 


deed it is equai'ed, by any similar work in the United 

States, in the variety and talen 

“ the elegance of its embellishments. 
mon. 


it exhibited in the letter-press, 
(Gazette of the 


In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engruvings, 


and bound in muslin, gilt— 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 
—or— 


Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work as the 


best popular history of our Revolution yet published.” 


{New York Express. 


In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex- 


quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 


THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 
Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi- 


dents «f the United States, together with a vast amount of 


valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in a 


collective form. 


“The most complete library in itself of all that concerns 
our pol tical history that has ever appeared; no individual 
should be without it.” [Democratic Keview. 

“We wonld not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 

[New York Tribune. 


“It is indispensable to the Jibrary—a work of unspeaka- 
ble usefulness.” (N.Y. Evening Post. 

In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 
Their Memoirs and Administrations. 


“An elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.”. (New York Sun. 
EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 
114 Fulton street, New York. 
pr Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending acopy of each paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitled 
to receive u copy of either “1776,” “The Twelve Stars,” or 
“The Presidents.” tap 13°50 dec22 


W. T. G. Morton, M.D, 
SURGEON DENTIST. 


No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


Vi OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention 
> an improvement he has lately introduced in mak- 
ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, whic 
i certified to by the editors of the following Journal 
after having personally examined several different cases 
{From the Boston Medica! and Surgical Journal.} 
© “Go_p Pirate Work in Dentistry. Those who are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part 
of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- 
phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
the roof of the mouth, actually sustained « an ge ten 
it is 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
which in this particular application, commends itself at 
sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfeet cast of 
the region, gives to an upper set of artifical teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained in 
this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practition- 
ers and the public for this improvement in the practice of 
dentistry.” 





[From the Christian Register. | 

“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on a re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 


| will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 


lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 


| wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 


| teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day 


was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—9? 
Ibs.; 3d—5 Noe; 4th—7 Ibs.; 5th—10 ths. No heavier weiefit 
was attached, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much.” 


{From the Boston Courier.} 


“The simplicity of the operation 1s only eqaalled by 
It would hardly be cred- 


A NEW WORK. 

ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
—or— 

YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 


Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improve 
ments in Mechanics and useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
& Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. To- 
gether with a list of Recent Scientific Publications; a 
Classified list of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific 
Men; An Index oi {mportant papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, &c. 


EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
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GEORGE BLISS, JR. 


NHE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is 
signed for a'l those who desired to keep pace with the 
advancement of Science and Art. The nt and daily in- 
creasing number of discoveries in the different departments 
of science is such, and the announcement of them is scat- 
tered through such a multitude of secular and scientific pub- 
lications, that it is difficult to obtain as»tisfactory survey of 
them, even had «ne access to al] these publications. But 
Scientific Journals, espcciallyshose of Europe are accessi- 
ble to but very few. It is evident therefore, that an a: nual 
publication, giving a complete and condensed view of the 
Progress of Discovery in every branch of Science and Art, 
being in fact, Tue Spinir of THE ScienTiFic JouRNALS 
of the year, systematically arranged, so as to present at one 
view, all the new di-coveries and improved processes of the 
by-gone year, must be a most acceptable volume. 
The Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Graat Britain, France, 
and Germany; and have also received for the present vol- 
ume, the approbation as well as the counsel and personal 
contributions of many of the ablest scientific men in this 
country, among “hom are Prors. AGassiz, Horsrorp, 
and Wyman, of Harvard University. 
As the work is not intended for scientific men exclusively, 
but to meet the wants of the general reader, it has been the 
aim of the editors that the articles shuuld be brief and intel- 
ligible to all. 
> This work will be publishad early in March, and will 
form a handsome duodecimo volume of about 3 0 pages. 
As the edition is limited, those desirous of possessing the 
frst volume of this valuable publication, must make an ear- 
ly application. On the receipt of one dolar, the publishers 
will forward a copy in paper covers, by mail, post paid. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jan19 4t Publishers, 59 Wash street. 








Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION, 


4 x truly valuable Remedy for 11] diseases of the Lungs 
and Throat, has become the chief reliance of the af- 
flicted as it is the most certain cure known for the above 
complaints. While it is a powerful remedial agent in the 
most desperate and almost hopeless cases of Consumption, 
it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest and most 
agreeable family dici for ¢ coughs and colds. 
Read below the opimon of men who are known to the 
world, and the worid respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 


“James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CHERRY 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of deep-sexted Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it is an 
admirable compound fur the relief of laryngial and brenchial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its snperior character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 
President of Amherst College. 
From the “LONDON LANCET.” 

“AYVER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, is one of the most 
valuable preparations that has fallen under our notice. 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large cos remap of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its usefulness for coughs and lung complaiuts.” 

Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends us the fol- 
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WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, ‘Tea ‘Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE § RETAIL, 


No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Avon Place, 

BOSTON, 
W.E. C., invites hia former customers, and all 
chasers to examine bis new stock of Iron, Stone 
Cuina and Dinner WaRE. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip’ 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 


Albion Life Insurance Uo. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 

A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
‘DIRECTORS. 


Mattuew Harrison, Esy., Chairman. 
Joun Hamrpren Giepstaneés, Esg., Deputy Chairman. 


Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Busanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, E=q. 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Exq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Exq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
PHYSICIANS. 

Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Exq., M. D , New York. 

J.B. 3. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SURGEONS. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J.C. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 

Secretary—Epwin Cuarcton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Caprevatin, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Mexsre. WittiamM Haxes and Samu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, hining 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the secur*S 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established m the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respersable body ef 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated prefits of the Comp2y, ate individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Cc y’s engug It offers GREATER advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutusl 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. Of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEA®%, 4t Compound interest, WITH 
@UT ANY DEDUCTIOZ OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual i-*Urance offices no SECURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS. the erOfits are held responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always htable to be raised, or 
the sum inseed diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Soetty; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or Misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
rene ably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
heiders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 

















owing testimony: — 


Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—I enclose you a certific«t€ 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable I<dy ot 
this vil age, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheri% ae 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case Was very 
prompt, and has attracted general attention 
W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 

West Kiuiney, (-. Sept. 28, 1648. 
This may cer'ify that I was afflj with a very severe 
cough in the winter of '47-8, whch threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. 1 had tried many medicines in vain, and 
was cured by the use of “AYEER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY. 


JYRECT EVIDENCE. 


Dr. J. C. Ayet, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you “r the restoration of my health, 1 send you a 
r-port of sy case, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the berefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many medi- 
cixes without obtaining relief. 1 was obliged to give up 
ousiness, frequently rmsed blood, and could get no sleep at 
night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL the use of which I immediately ed ac- 
cording to directions. I have just purchased the fifth bottle, | 
and am nearly recovered. 1 now sleep well, my cough has | 
ceased, and ail by the use of your valuable medicine, ! 








Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 


E. 8. STONE, A. M., 


euch an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY TIIIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT SECURITY, arising trom a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of a business of turty years stands 
in ‘ 


PREMIUMS MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE Is FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
haifthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Poricy Hoipers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium, and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profitse—not heing compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitied to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FoUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. 

No Cuarce For Povicy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FOR SEA RISK,to or from Europe, at any 
senson of the year. 

Povicy HoLpEeRs IN THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premium, bet the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principa 
besond every contingency, to his family. 
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ant) | beautiful and satisfactory effect. 
The Anthem Glory be | ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 


| with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 


‘Ah! are you then sure of jthem !” lively arero ph ; 
‘Certainly, for must not I clothe my poor? | to God on high,” was sung by all bs 97 

, wit an we - 
because | have my poor, as well as yes and . shepraryee geek Spacer lusi oT by a force nearly sufficient to draw atooth. We chanced, 
mamma and aunt. Oh! I have made my cal- | Served the applause with WhICh IS CONCIUSION  4’few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 


culations, and I shall do very well. After | was greeted. The instrumental band, consisting | with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
- | af curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- 


me Pome sme. Pee, Cifenges | Low Premiums for short terme of lise. 

es “Sas ° . | Policies are granted tu secure the payment of the prin- 
3 Dr. = © TO aeae cae find remit-| cipal, on the insured attaining the xge of sixty; or ying 
anes rer an the . AL last sent me. I | previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
can anhesitating]v say, that no medicine we sell gives such 


satisfaction as your's does; nor have I ever seen a medicine | po EE allowed on Surrender of life 
which cured so many cases of Cough and Lung Complaints. | rh e poll. 


Haste, haste thee home into thy mountain dwelling, 
Haste, as a bird unto its peaceful nest ! 

Haste, as a skiff, when tempests wide are swelling, 
Flies to its haven of securest rest ! 


__FOR CHILDREN, 
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[Few publications are better adapted to their 


“ Thi ’ * 
end than ‘‘ Mrs. Whittelsey’s Magazine for of four violin tenores, two secondo, one violin- | cies to the Company. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


[For the Register.] 


THE OLD CHURCH REGENERATED. 
The grandfathers of the village of D., were 
not disposed to hide their light under a bushe’ 
and therefore placed their church on the brow o 
a hill, whence it has shone for many years t 
guide the traveller through the intricacies of : 
country, where the cross-roads, guiltless of guide 
boards, are numerous. Many a farmer, return 
ing from market, as he catches sight of its spire 
blesses in his heart the friendly beacon whic’ 
tells him that he draws near home ; and many 
prudent housew ife,—when its bel!—breaking o 
the stillness of night,—sounds the hour of nine 
lays aside her knitting to regulate her errin; 
time-piece, while the diffident young man, wh 
has been awkwardly making love to her daugh 
ter, takes his hat and leaves his fair Triphosa to 
kiss in dreams the object of her affections. Witl. 
the exception that town-meetings are occasional 
ly held therein, these are the only secular advan- 
tages of that Church. 

It stands across the north end of a common, on 
one side of which is a long shed, where the hors- 
es of those who rode to meeting are protected 
from the sun or rain, and, if perchance their 
owners are not too frugal, are sometimes fed ; 
on the other side, is a small building, that has 
answered the double purpose of a school-house 
and vestry. A grave-yard, ‘‘ where the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep”’ is opposite the 
house in which they had been accustomed to 
sleep while living. 

The original genius of a yankee only, could 
have planned a structure that differed so materi- 
ally from the established order of architecture. 
The towers at either end of the building ; the 
small door on one side; the great number o 
smal] windows ; the square pews—fancifully or- 
namented at the top—with seats, on hinges, tha 
were turned up when the congregation rose to 
prayer, and Jowered down at the conclusion soft- 
ly or loudly, according to the disposition of their 
cupants; the box of a pulpit, and the heavy 
sounding-board overhanging it,—placing a timid 
clergyman in a situation, quite as unenviable as 
that of Damocles under the suspended sword, be- 
longed to a style that is fast passing away. 

It was on a bright summer morning when, ten 
years since, I attended service for the first time 
in that Church. The tolling of the bell had 
ceased, and the worshippers, summoned by it: 
ringing from quiet homes,—shaded by elm tree 
—were patiently waiting for the minister to ar 
rive when I entered. Each pew, on the floor o: 
the house, held its family, father, mother, son: 
and daughters, forming a hollow square, the ad 
vantage of which was, that the children being 
under the eye of a parent, were held ** in ¢erre- 
rem,” and thus prevented from amusing them 
selves after the manner of those more fortunate 
urchins who caught flies or whittled the seats, 
unmolested, ‘n the galleries. Soon the pastor 
walked up the aisle to the pulpit. ‘‘ A man he 
was to all the country dear,”’ and had preached 
in that place for nearly fifty years. His virtues 
and piety had endeared him to his parishioners. 
He had buried their fathers and christened their 
children, and these bonds united him closer te 
them than the brightest talents could have done. 
He was not particularly gifted in prayer, nor 
were his sermons, although breathing a truly 
Christian spirit and often extending into the 
“‘ seventhly,’’ the best specimens of pulpit elo- 
quence. After a nymn had been read, another 








Mothers.’ In some of its religious opinions we 
do not agree with it; but we seldom take it up 
without being moved and instructed by its words. 
We copy below two articles from the February 
number. | 


THE CHERUB'S WELCOME. 


BY MRS. L H. SIGOURNEY. 
Among the bright-robed host of heaven, two 
| cherubs were filled with new rapture. Gladness 
|that mortal eye hath never seen, beamed from 
| their brows, as with tuneful voices they exclaim- 
ed, 
“Joy! joy! He cometh! 
come, dear brother! Babe redeemed from 
earth !’’ And they clasped in their radiant arms 
a new immortal. 
Then, to their golden harps, they chanted, 
‘*Thou shalt weep no more, our brother, neither 
sha]! sickness smite thee. For here is no death, 
neither sorrow nor sighing ” 
At the Saviour’s feet they knelt together, 


Welcome, wel- 


who didst say, ‘Suffer little children to come un- 
to me.’ 

** Thou didst take them to thy bosom on the 
earth ; and through thy love, they enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Endless praise and glory 
be Thine, O Lord! Most High !” 

They led the little one to amaranthine bowers, 
and wreathed around his temples the flowers that 
never fade. They gave him of the fruit of the 
tree of life, and of the water that gusheth clear 
as crystal, from before the throne of God and of 
the Lamb. 

And they said, ‘Beautiful one, who wert too 
young to lisp the dialect of earth, sweet to thee 
will be the pure language of heaven. Bringest 
thou to us no token from the world that was 
j once our home ?”’ 

Then answered the babe-cherub: “ Here is 
our mother’s last kiss, with a tear upon it, and 
the prayer with which our father gave me back 
to God.”’ 

And they said, ‘‘ Their gifts are sweet to us. 
We remember her smile, who Julled us on her 
breast; whose eye was open through the long 
night, when sickness smote us; and his voice 
who taught us the name of Jesus. 
‘‘Oft-times do we hover about them. 
are near them, though they see us not. 


We 
While 


hither swifter than the wing of morning. 

‘**We keep’ watch at the shining gates for 
them, aud for the white-haired parents whom 
they honor, and for our fair sister, that we may 
be the first to welcome them. Lo! when all are 
here, our joy shall be full.’’ : 

Long they talked together, folding their rain- 
bow-wings. They talked long with their music- 
tones, yet the darkness came not. For there is 
no night there. 

Then there burst forth a great song ; choirs of 
angels saying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty Just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints.’’ And the lyres of the cherub- 
brothers joined the chorus, swelling the melody 
of heaven. 


A GENTLE WORD. 


“Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure to gain ; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild.” 


Wet would it be if all who have the care of 
children, could remember to speak ‘‘ gently to 
the little child.”” My precious mother died when 
I was six years of age, and ow Jong and 
weary years have gone by, and | have seen 
changes sad and many, yet a little incident of 
my childhood, some two years previous to her 
death, will never be erased from memory’s page. 
I had, one Sabbath morning, been taken to 
church by an elderly lady who resided with us, 
my mother being too ill to go out. I remember 
that it was the season of Christmas, and the ht- 
tle church of I was gayly decorated with 
wreaths of evergreen. To my childish eye it 
was very beautiful. Directly 1 began playing 
with the spruce and myrtle which hung near our 
pew, and despite the angry looks and whispered 
reprimand of my friend, T Lept on plucking the 
leaves, and throwing them all about, until at last, 
mad-cap as I was, I put some of the dried pieces 


with their warbled strain, ‘Praise be unto Thee! | 


they mourn, we drop into their hearts a balm- | 
drop, and a thought of heaven, and fly back 





person, next in importance to the minister, pre- in the foot-stove to make a smoke! Service be- 


paying ten francs to the poor woman in the for- 
est of Boulougne, I shall still have twenty sous 
left to play the prince with.’ 

At these words Charles X. embraced his 
grandson, exclaiming, ‘Happy France! should 
he ever be king.’ 

In the month of April, 1830, an entire vil- 
|Jage in Auvergne was consumed by fire. It 
was the native place of M. Villatte, who im- 
mediately went in search of the young duke. 

‘My Lord,’ said he to him, ‘a great misfortune 
has happened! 

‘Heavens! what is it?’ 

‘A village in Auvergne has been consumed by 
fire and many families are reduced to misery.’ 

‘Poor people.’ 

‘If my lord could afford them relief, he would 
perform a good deed.’ 

‘I should be most happy so to do, but you 
know that my monthly marks are appropriated 
to the poor at St. Cloud.’ 

‘What then can be done?’ 

‘Stay, I have it. I will be more diligent 
than usual, so as to gain some extra marks, and 
|in that way I will procure a hundred francs.’ 
That is indeed an excellent idea !’ 
| ‘Yes, but it is too little ; I shall want at least 
two hundred frances. I must go and ask M. Demas 
to pay me my pocket money in advance for 
a number of months.'—(He received thirty 
francs a month.) 

‘Ah! but you do not remember that you will 
then have nothing for your little wauts—and 
supposing that you were passing by the toy 
shops, and took a fancy to something ? 

‘Well,I can have my fancy, but do without it, 
and instead of thinking about playthings, I will 
think of the unfortunate.’ 

The young prince actually hastened to his 
head tutor, and obtained his pocket money in ad- 
vance for three months. During all that time he 
bought nothing for his pleasures. Not one of 
his relations replaced to him the money which he 
had consecrated to this good work, as they desir- 
ed him to be made to feel that the pleasure der- 
ived from relieving misfortune becomes greater 
when in order to obtain it we submit to privation. 

This was not the only time that Henry convey- 
ed his benefactions through the handsof M. Vil- 
latte. 

‘One morning,’ writes this brave officer, ‘ I 
found him on awaking, gayer than usual. He 
seemed to have something agreeable to tell me, 
but gracefully amused himself with keeping me 
in suspense. At last with a radiant face, he took 
from under his pillow nine hundred francs which 
he had hoarded up from his good marks and des- 
tined for the poor of Auvergne. I have often 
seen him deprive himself of riding whips and 
other favorite playthings, that he might have the 
more to give to the unfortunate.’ 

At an early age he became president of the 
society of St. Joseph, consisting of families in 
affluent or easy circumstances, who dedicated 
the money allotted t> them for their amuse- 
ments to paying the apprenticeship fees of indi- 
gent young artisans or orphans, to master-me- 
chanics, from whom they would receive none but 
good examples. In case of sickness they were 
nursed, and all their wants were provided for. 

‘Be very prudent,” Henry would say to the 
members of the association, every time that 
they assembled, ‘be very economical, for the 
sake of our young laborers.’ 

On Sunday the youthful protegés of Henry 
assembled in an appointed place : a priest per- 
formed divine service, and paternally exhorted 
them. Henry went to see them from time, 
to time, familiarly conversed with them, gave 
them good advice, and always left tokens of 
his generosity with them. 

While the king of Naples, father of the duch- 
ess of Berri, resided at Rosny, the young duke 
went there to visit him, and often made pedes- 
trian excursions in the environs. On one of 
these excursions, the young prince, being hun- 
gry, entered a cottage without making himself 
known, and inquired if they could give him any 
thing to eat. A poor peasant woman who in- 
habited the cottage, offered him some bread and 
milk, on which he feasted with an excellent appe- 
tite. He then wished to know whether his host- 
ess were in wantof any thing ; she replied that 
her daoghter was about to partake of her first 
communion, and was in want of various things. 
M. Demas then approached her, and presenting 
her with five louis-d’ors, said, ‘It is the duke of 
Berri whom you have entertained, and who be- 
stows on you this gift.’ The good woman could 
scarcely stammer forth her gratitude. She has- 








bone, trumpets, &c., next executed a movement | 
on C, which, though elaborately concerted, was | 
finished in first rate orchestral style. Tis was! 
followed by a slow march, and the universally | 
known ** Yankee Doodle,’’ which was encored | 
and given again with renewed spirit, followed by | 
louder applause. This closedthe programme, | 
which was, in every detail, oné of the highest, 
interest. It was gratifying to observe the healthy | 
aspect which every one of the pupils bore, as it 

showed that perfection in their studies had not, 
militated against their health. The exhibition | 
clused at a quarter to six o'clock.—Adlas. | 
| 


Tue American Boarp. The following table | 
shows the receipts of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Dostien Missions from each State 
of the Union which gives more than $1000. It is 
a table worth considering, as indicating the rela- 
tive force of religious opinion, practically express 
ed in different portions of our Union :— 


1839. 1#40. 1843. 
86,279 $8,170 $7,522 
8,953 10,052 
979 10,022 
48,291 73,369 
31,795 27,259 
1,631 2,957 
48,554 45,828 
5,180 485 
12,823 10,558 
1,272 786 
292 2,444 
7,628 9,874 
318 


1,263 

690 28 
2,240 
1,448 





1848. 
Maine, $7,013 
N. Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Cornec icut, 
Rhode Island, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsy!vania, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Indiana, 

I ‘linois, 
Missouri, 
Tennessee, 1,462 1,980 
Georgia, 2,459 1,170 


Of the $254,056 received by the Board last 


9 
1,948 
475 





churches of the six New England States; $74,- 
820, or 29 per cent. from the Middle States ; | 
$16,583, or 6 per cent. from four Western) 
States; and $5,093, or 2 per cent. from five 
slaveholding States. 





Vacrant Cuttpren. The New York papers 
are resolute in defence of the policy which shall 
educate and care for vagrant children. 

This is the true course. The father or mother 
who refuses to send their children to school—to 





ty—are trainers up of criminals, and should be 
so considered. It is the right of every mind to. 
be educated, and it is the duty and interest of | 
the public to see—not only that that right is en- 
joyed—but that it is enforced. 

Count the cost. Calculate the loss of labor 
of vagrant children from non-age to full manhood 
—the expense they cause to any community— 
the taint they put upon morals—and it would be 
cheaper and better far for every community to 
erect a reform school or House of Refuge, and | 
pay dearly for their education, than to let them | 
live, as will live nine out of every ten of them, | 
a life of ignorance and crime. 

We have such boys. Notby tens, but by hun- | 
dreds, and what is done for them’ Who cares | 
forthem? Surely some good citizen, alive to | 
christian duty and a manly generosity, will take | 
up this subject, and bring it before the public.— | 
Why can not the Council appoint a committee to| 
examine into the subject, gather statistics, and | 
prepare fora full investigation of it? Let the | 
matter be thought of. [True Democrat. 








Conrmmation. The Trarscript states that on 
Sunday morning thirty persons were confirmed 
at Trinity Church by the Right Reverend Bish- 
op of the Diocese. Five of these persons belong- 
ed to the parish Church of the Advent, in Green | 
street, near Bowdoin square, whence they were | 
obliged to come,as Bishop Eastburn refuses to 
visit that church on account of certain usages 
practised there which he considers childish and 
superstitious, and calculated to keep people out | 
of the Church. The Church of the Advent was | 
closed in the morning, and the Rev. Dr. Croswell, | 
the rector, his assistant, the Rev.Dr. Eaton, the | 
candidates for confirmation, and the whole congre- | 





| 








N=. Family Medical Guide. The Medical Guide, or 
» } neers ¢ an edical growteien, comprising a com- 
plete Summary o wiedge in every department | 
of the Healing Art, from the 16th London edition. | 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


year, $141,548, or 55 per cent. came from the | pplication of one of these plates. 


| make trial of its merits. 


gation, attended in a body. | Th 


: | mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
cello, and a double bass, with flute, horns, trom- | eq all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 


perimenting upon the human body.” 


{From the Daily Evening Transcript.} 


“Goip Ptates in Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 


[From the Boston Atlas.) 


“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as « practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the grentest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 


[From the Boston Weekly Journal.] 


“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificiul teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Morton's plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- 
nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.) 


“Great IMproveMENT IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 
ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of 
atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight‘ 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journal, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced =— 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value o| 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
eoptf octl6 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


YHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hitx, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 
The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 


: | 1 igi 
see that they are put and kept in the path of du- | Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 


| Music, mos! of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 


work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
Asetof Sotrreccio Exercises, for traming + hoirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CHorister’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 


| parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 


lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. ‘ 


ir Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

T have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 

Mexsrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, I am requested 
to procure them, ete. Moses D. RanDacu. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 


Having had several eopermniine of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly Jegucenee ic to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Ringing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facil the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
e selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. Gurney, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
1. 8. Wirntneton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 


Boston. 








Just received by 
march2 


111 Washington st. 


| Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novl0 


Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, | 

and with the happiest effects. | 
Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 


mos dec2z 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
‘CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 


erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 


tle wants of the societies of our denomination. 


for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
‘They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 

men, but leaders of choirs, a1d many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has heen published Jess than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the t®st of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hy«ons is in use. 

Maine. 

Belfast ; Thomaston; Bath. 

New HampsnHire. 

Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 

VERMONT. 

Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G Copies furnished for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


{24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—_—iIR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


ONTAINING original music and selections from 

‘he best European and American Composers. 
Co sisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Morets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CHants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church ‘Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wit} 
Liam B. Brapsury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
een presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during bis late 
residence in Germany. The Menpissoun CoLiec- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Bosto y 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincon 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musie stores, 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 





EW Editioh,—Martyria. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
pablish this day,—Martyria, a Legend, containing 
Homilies, Conversations and Incidents of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., written by William Mountford, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. F. D. Huntington, 2d edition. 
feb9 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





PENCER’S Travels in the East. The East; Sketches 

of Travel in Egypt «nd the Holy Land, by Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, | vol. 8vo., illustrated with a large number of ele- 
gant engravings. 





CROSBY & NICHOLE, 


Just received by 
h 111 Washington st. 


march? 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. | 


de; Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- | 


Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet | 

: The | 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical) ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted | Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $l—Arnold’s 


The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or Jess than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 


Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- | cases,"to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
land. 3 | Directors at London. 


Parties desirous of availing theme 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 


| pany hefore taking out policies eleewhere. Prospectuses, 


aud all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our oflice. 
Wictiiam Haces,?2 Agents to the Company 
Samus. Pace. ; for Boston and vicinity. 
jane30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 


OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 
1. GreeK anv Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 





First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, l2mo, $1 50—beza’s Latin 
Cestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12mo, $1—Czsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Gerwania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Il. Frexcu.—Collote’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12:no, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’'s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12m0, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Moderna French Reader, 12ino, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 30. 

Ill. Germay.—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 val, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorft’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Irattan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorf?s New Method of Learning Italiana, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. SpanisH.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simonne, 12m0, 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 1S8mo, 38 cis. 

Vi. HEBREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. EnGuisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, ¢1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist_ Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
88 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Grahaw’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12m0, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 120, $i—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, e-lited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’’? 12mo0, 75 
ets— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parte 1, 2 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geo 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 

nglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor? Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, of 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY REApyY.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo— Ollendorfi’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. 5 





os Volumes for $5—Comprising the Sacred Philoso 
phy of the Seasons, edited by Dr. Greenwood, 4 vols. 
Lives of Individuals distinguished in American History, 3 
vols. Paley’s Natural Theology, 2vo's. Irving’s Coum- 


bus, 1 vol. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
feb9 lis2o8 Lit Washington st. 
UBSCRIBERS t» Periodicals are informed that the 
Ww undersigned are Agents for all the Periodicals in this 
country. ; 
Clabs and Individun s supplied at a deduction from sub- 
scription prices, where several are taken to one address. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
janl2 111 Washington st. 


—_ 





R. PARKER’S Oration on Education. The Public 
Education of the People, an Oration, delivered st 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 1849, by Theodore Parker. 
A Sermon of Immortal Life, 2d edition, by Theodore Psr- 
ker, 10 cents. 
Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan26 lis 20s 111 Washington st. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER,” 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 

TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 0 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for Sv¢ 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the fiscretio # 
the publisher, until all arrearages are paid 
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